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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Czar bas declared war. It was reported last week that 
he would wait until he had returned to Moscow, but at Kis- 
cheneff he became aware of the impatience of his Army, and on 
94th April the expected manifesto appeared. The document is 
simply written, affirms that the ‘‘ whole Russian nation is ready 
to bear fresh sacrifices to alleviate the position of the Christians 
in the Balkan Peninsula,” recounts the recent efforts at negotia- 
tion, and declares that the ‘haughty obstinacy of the Porte” 
compels the Emperor to resort to force of arms. “‘ Profoundly 
convinced of the justice of our cause, and humbly trusting in the 
Divine grace, we make known to our faithful subjects that the 
moment has now arrived which we foresaw when we uttered at 
Moscow the words to which all Russia responded with such 
whanimity. To-day, invoking God’s blessing on our faithful 
Armies, we order them to cross the frontier.” . The manifesto 
contains no threat to Turkey,-and no promise that Russia will 
abstain from making conquests. This is considered by the anti- 
Russian journals, which bad in advance denounced the promise as 
4 perfidy, as overt evidence of Russia's rapacious designs. 


Prince Gortschakoff has also addressed a Circular to the Powers, 
in which he points out that the Cabinets, though they had con- 
sidered what should be done if Turkey failed to make the reforms 
mentioned in the Protocol, had not considered the gontingency of 
the rejection of the Protocol itself. In presence of the attitude 
of Turkey, hopes of conciliation were obviously vain, and the 
Emperor had therefore himself undertaken the work to which he 
had invited the Great Powers. ‘The peaceful development of 
Russia is seriously impeded by the permanent disorder of the 
East,” and the Emperor therefore has ordered his armies to cross 
the Pruth. The Sultan, on his side, answered both manifesto and 
Circular in a proclamation accepting war, declaring that Russia 
bad but one object, to destroy “our” rights and independence, 
and calling on his soldiers to defend the rights and independence, 
not of Turkey, or. even of the Sultan, but of ‘‘ the Osmanlis.” He 
promised, if need were, to carry to his armies the sacred banner 
of the Kaliphate and the Sultanet, and to assume the supreme 
command himself. The address is meant exclusively for the 
Mahommedans, and so high has religious fervour risen in the 
Turkish capital, that the police have ordered all Mussulmans 
to prayer when the call sounds from the minarets, and all Mussul- 
man women to resume the practice of wearing a thick veil. 


By the latest accounts, the Russians are advancing both in Asia 
and Europe. In Asia, they are threatening Kars, and a force, 
probably sent out to reconnoitre, has, the Turks say, been 

im back from Batoum with a loss of 800 men. In Europe, 
they have seized the bridge of Sereth, by which the railway 
CfOsses to Galatz, have sent forward 17,000 men to Bucharest, 
and have despatched small bodies of cavalry as far as the Danube, 
at Kalafat, where, however, the ‘Turks are now posted. Their 
Plan for crossing the Danube is not yet revealed, but it is asserted 


tioned not long ago in the correspondence of the Daily Telegraph, 
Lord Derby made on Tuesday a most openly anti-Russian speech, 
in which he stated that whatever the Turks had been willing to 
accept, the Russians would certainly have rejected, and that 
the attempt to make peace was an attempt to achieve an 
impossibility. He found the Turks, he said, profoundly 
impressed with the belief that no concessions would prevent war, 
and Lord Derby so shaped his remarks as to convey to everybody 
that he held with them. Lord Derby may, of course, be right ; but 
as the effect of Turkish concession to Russia, or to any other 
Power, was certainly never tried, his belief is highly conjectural and 
unverifiable ; nor is it easy te see on what principle he accuses a 
Power which was, comparatively speaking, wax in his hands, of 
adamantine obstinacy, while he credits the Power which was 
adamant to his representations, with something like reasonable- 
ness, if not docility. These prepossessions of Lord Derby's are 
}omens, and not pleasant omens, of the future. ~ 


A banquet of the Middlesex Conservative Registration Associa- 
tion was held at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday last, at which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the speech of the evening. 
He had to reply to @ very violent speech from Mr. Chaplin, 
M.P. for Mid-Lincolnshire, in which that great champion of Con- 
servatism first declared that as he could never assail a foe in his 
absence, so he could not assail Russia in the absence of any one 
to represent Russia, and then proceeded to declare that the guilt 
of war would rest on “the deliberate, the determined, the settled 
policy of Russia, and on the criminal recklessness of those who 
during the past autumn so deluded and utterly misled Russia as 
to the true feelings and convictions of the people of this country.” 
To this silly and very wild inflammatory appeal, the reply of the 
Minister was very reticent. Sir Stafford Northcote of course 
chaffed the Opposition for its very “‘ uncooperative” tactics, and 
rallied them on the result of that meeting of Parliament for the 
accleration of which in the autumn they were so eager. As to 
foreign policy, he said, ‘I will not pretend to a success which 
we have not achieved. We have failed, and for that failure we 
feel the deepest regret. We cannot regard the present state of 
affairs without feelings of deep uneasiness; but it is an uneasi- 
ness which is tempered with the conviction that we have done 
our duty, and that we mean to do our duty by our country.” 
‘‘Tt was stated some time ago that a Minister in another country 
regarded the prospect of war with a light heart. Well, gentle- 
men, we hope that war is still far from our own door; but cer- 
tainly, whatever may be the prospects of war, we do not regard 
them with light hearts.” ‘That is all very wise and prudent, — 
though Mr. Chaplin must have been disappointed by so reticent 
a reply to his very provocative remarks, 





Count von Moltke made a speech in the German Parliament 
on April 24 which has given rise to unreasonable apprehension. 
He was asking for 105 extra captaincies, and stated that he did 
not believe in peace ; that this was a period of distrust among 
nations ; that France was organising her army with great zeal and 
intelligence ; that her peace force was greater than the German 
and her army expenditure one-fourth larger ; and that her troops 
were concentrated towards the borders, a fact which would necessi- 
tate a similar arrangementin Germany. All this sounded ominous, 
but Count von Molke also said that Germany was bound to be 





that 250,000 men will be in Roumania by Tuesday, and all ought 
to be realy for the passage by 12th May. ‘The ‘[urks have as 





peaceful, and wanted no territory which would impair her 
homogeneity, and he explained on the following day that his main 
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object had been to plead for a particular distribution of the 
German troops, to which, it seems, the Emperor is disinclined. 
The French Press criticised the speech with more calmness than 
usual, and the public mind of Europe has not been much dis- 
turbed by it, sensible people seeing that France will not attack 
without an ally, and that Germany will not invade now that the 
French Army is ready again, without a serious cause. 


The Government appears suddenly to have reconsidered its 
view of Hobart Pasha’s position. On Friday week Lord Derby, 
attacked by the Earl of Camperdown, said Captain Hobart was 
restored because the reorganisation of the Turkish fleet was a 
beneficial work, and that his restoration involved a tacit permis- 
sion to continue it. He could not say what would be his 
decision if Turkey were at war, but clearly Hobart Pasha 
had a right to serve her in time of peace. On Tuesday, how- 
ever, questioned by Mr. Cartwright, the Admiralty, through 
Mr. Egerton, asked for time to reply; and on Thursday replied, 
that Turkey being at war, Captain Hobart had been informed 
that he could not combine the characters of a British officer and 
a Turkish admiral commanding against an ally of the British 
Government. That is clearly the right course. There are many 
circumstances under which the loan of a commander-in-chief 
might be equivalent to the loan of a fleet or army, and would be 
an unequivocal act of hostility to the country attacked. Suppose 
Austria to declare war on France, and Germany to lend her 
Count von Moltke without removing him from his position! We 
hope the decision indicates, however faintly, that the Government 
is a trifle less disposed to annoy Russia. 


The chief political interest of the week at home has been the 
Home-rule question, which was brought into prominence before 
Tuesday’s debate by a discussion as to the failure of the Home- 
rule party to carry Mr. Kay at Salford. Thereupon, Mr. F. 
H. O'Donnell, a Vice-President and the Honorary Seeretary 
of the Home-rule Confederation, wrote to the Times, to say 
that the Home-rulers had contributed, as near as possible, 1,500 
votes to the Liberal minority at Salford,—we suppose he means 
that they were pledged to do so, but not that he was in the secret 
of the ballot,—and that if they had voted on the other side, 
Mr. Kay would have been 3,000 votes behind his opponent, in- 
stead of nearly equal to him,—though, of course, Mr. O’Donnell 
has no means of knowing how many Liberal votes were lost to 
Mr. Kay by his flirtation with the Home-rule party. ‘‘ The 
Home-rulers,” says Mr. O'Donnell, ‘‘ cannot undertake to return 
Liberal candidates in the face of an overwhelming current of 
adverse opinion, and the simple fact is, as you state, that the 
election at Salford was influenced very largely by the present 
state of the Eastern Question.” Mr. O’Donnell then goes on 
to remark, very sensibly, that the half-and-half politicians 
who only conciliate Home-rulers by promising to sup- 
port “inquiry” fall between the two stools; and very im- 
prudently, though very fortunately for his opponents, that the 
Irish vote will always go to ‘‘the highest bidders,” and that 
the Liberal party may wait ‘till the crack of doom,” but “ until 
they have accepted Home-rule for Ireland, they will be allowed, 
whether most worthy or unworthy, to bear no part in the govern- 
ment of the British Empire.” Mr. O’Donnell knows more of the 
events which are likely to precede ‘‘ the crack of doom” than we 
do, but in affairs of the present world he is not very skilful, and 
hectors irresolute sympathy into open defiance. 


The results of Mr. O’Donnell’s threats were apparent enough, 
when Mr. Shaw, M.P. for Cork County, brought on the proposal for 
an inquiry into the Home-rule question on Tuesday, in a very able 
and studiously moderate speech, in which, after urging the necessity 
of encouraging the spirit of self-dependence in Ireland, he said that 
if the Home-rulers found that they could not carry out the plan 
of federation pure and simple, ‘they were not such fools as to 

















and had rather give support when it was necessary to the Con. 
servatives enabling them to resist the Home-rulers, than yield 4, 


this kind of dictation. And the debate ended in Mr. Gladaten 


showing, to Sir Michael Beach’s great discomfiture, that he had 
given no support to the Liberal candidate whe had pledged him. 
self to support the inquiry on the Home-rule side in Salford. Mr 
O’Donnell’s letter certainly changed the attitude of the Liberals 
from one of doubtful and hesitating dislike, to one of active and 
convinced defiance. 


The division showed 67 Members in favour of inquiry and 417 
against it,—an increase of three for the Home-rulers since last yeap 
and of 126 against them. The English Members who voted for in. 
quiry weretwelve in number,—Mr. Jacob Bright (Manchester), Mr, 
Burt (Morpeth), Mr. Cowen (Newcastle), Mr. J. Cross (Bolton 
Mr. Gourley (Sunderland), Mr, Hibbert (Oldham), Mr, 
Hutchinson (Halifax), Sir Wilfrid Lawson (Carlisle), Mr. Mag. 
donald (Sheffield), Sir A. Middleton (Durham), Mr. R. ¥ 
Phillips (Bury), and Mr. Rylands (Burnley). Of these the 
greater number are understood to be unfavourable to Home. 
rule, though they have conceded inquiry, and Sir Wilfria 
Lawson on Tuesday made great fun of the utter confusion of 
mind of the Home-rulers as to what it was they really wanted, 
though he advocated inquiry in order to clear up the cause of 
their discontent. But we fear the cause of their discontent 
does not really need clearing up. A little of it may be cured 
by county self-government, but the greater part of it will not be 
cured till we have a little more assimilation between the Irish and 
the English race. Alienation of feeling admits of no cure except 
a final separation on the one hand, or the gradual dissipation 
of that alien sentiment on the other. 


Mr. Hanbury-Tracy on Friday week asked for a Committee to 
consider the whole question of Parliamentary Reporting, and espeei- 
ally the expediency of an official and verbatim report of debates in 
the House of Commons. We have commented on his proposal elae- 
where, but must mention here that it roused a keen interést and 
a lively debate, in which it was conclusively shown that the news- 
papers—the Times and Standard excepted—were ceasing to report 
the debates, that nothing was reported after 12.30 a.m., and that 
the public appetite for debates was diminishing. Mr. Gladstone 
supported the proposal, on the ground that reporting was declining, 
and so did Mr. Bright; but it was opposed by Sir 8. Northeote, 
as tending to multiply speeches addressed to constituents, as an 
encouragement to newspapers to condense still farther, and @ a 
provocation to continual debates on the merits of the reports of 
speeches. Mr. Dodson also thought an official and verbatim report 
would be ‘‘a huge necropolis of bygone speeches ”—which is true, 
but assumes that it must be verbatim—and the motion was at 
last defeated by a vote of 152 to 128. An official report, there- 
fore, not verbatim, but after the old and good fashion of the Time 
and Chronicle, will probably be established next year, to the 
great comfort of all Englishmen who care to see the House of 
Commons retain its hold over the opinion of the country. Ms 
tendency just now is to become an unreported debating-club. 





Lord Carnarvon on Monday carried the second reading of hie 
South-African Confederation Bill, under which any Colonies ot 
free States in South Africa which accept the Bill can federate 
themselves into a Dominion on the Canadian model. He took 
occasion, during an exhaustive speech, imperfectly reported, to 


.explain our position in reference to the Transvaal Republie, which 


has been the subject of gross exaggeration. Sir T. Shepstone has 
not threatened annexation, but has frankly pointed out to the 
Transvaal authorities the extreme danger in which they stand 
from native hostility and their own anarchy. The Colonial Office 
do not desire the Transvaal or any other territory in South 
Africa, but they would accept it if its people wished, 
and they must, at all events, prevent the bursting out 


tie themselves down to a cut-and-dried scheme brought forward 'of a great conflagration there, which would not only throw 


by any one man, and say that that was the best, and nothing else | 
would they have.” The motion was seconded by Mr.King-Harman, | 


in an equally moderate tone ; and then Mr. Forster got up, and de- 
livered a speech of very great ability, to the most important argu- 
ment of which we have referred elsewhere,—a speech favourable to 
local self-government in the limited and smaller sense, but wholly 
rejecting the plan for a reconstruction of the Empire, and com- 
menting very strongly on the proposal to terrorise Liberals to 
vote against their convictions by threatening them with a solid 
Irish vote against them. Mr. Fawcett took up the same point in 
a still more severe tone, and said the Liberals would rather 
remain out of office till the youngest of them had grown grey, 





back civilisation, but impose a great burden upon British 
taxpayers. The only opposition to the Bill came from 
Lord Grey, who thought South Africa entirely unfitted for re- 
sponsible self-government, as the bulk of the people were savages, 
incapable of the franchise, while if they are excluded, power falls 
into the hands of a caste. That would be sound, if we could 
govern South Africa like India, but as we cannot, it is better t 
meet the problem in a Confederation, than in a group of Colonies 
with jarring interests and sympathies. Weare not rid of respon- 
sible government and its difficulties because the Colonies are 
too divided to adhere to a common policy with regard to native 


management . 
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“Fhe Queen has directed that the Albert medal, now given for 
+ actions at sea, should be given also for such actions on 
jand, and be distributed first of all to those engaged in the rescue 
of the miners at Pontypridd. One of the most suggestive in- 
cidents in connection with that affair is the sort of enthusiasm 
expressed by the Welsh miners for the Queen, because she 
felt an interest in the fate of the buried men. One of them im- 
mediately after he was rescued said they little thought 
‘when they were buried there that the Queen was in- 
airing after them, as if that would have been a direct 
gomfort ; and a sort of representative congregation of 1,500 
Welsh miners, engaged in a service of praise, rose instinctively 
en masse when the preacher mentioned the message from the Queen. 
There are depths of loyalty for the Sovereign, apart altogether 
from institutions, still remaining in English life, of which the edu- 
cated take too little heed. A passion of that kind, so long as it 
continues real, helps to bind the nation together. We may 
remark, en passant, that a Welsh editor, who must be 
ouriously ignorant of the Spectator, accuses that ‘‘ Voltairian” 
journal of ridiculing or slighting the poor miners’ faith, as shown 
in their fervent prayers. He has mistaken, probably from his 
misconception of the object of this journal, appreciation for 
satire. re ee 
W. Benson and four confederates were on Monday found 
guilty of forging cheques in order to further a scheme for 
plundering a French lady, Madame de Goncourt, of £10,000. 
They appointed her agent of a non-existent person, Mr. Andrew 
Montgomery, whom they described as a kind of Monte Christo 
of the betting world, and sent her false cheques to tempt her to 
invest her own money, which she did to the amount of £10,000. 
This they appropriated, but they were tried for an offence they 
thought they had not committed, namely, forgery, their cheques 
being drawn on a non-existent bank. The judge, however, held 
thatthe cheques were ‘‘instruments made with intent to defraud,” 
and sentenced the prisoners, when found guilty, with unusual 
severity. Benson, who had been convicted before, received fifteen 
years’ penal servitude, three others ten years, and the fifth man 
eighteen months’ hard labour. It is always necessary to punish 
the crimes which are profitable, and therefore tempting, 
with severity, and in Benson's case there were circumstances 
of aggravation, but the sentence on three of the other criminals, 
who were merely his tools, strikes observers as unusually 
heavy. They would not have had half so much for an ordinary 
swindle, and that was what they were really guilty of, though the 
amount obtained was so unusually large. There was nothing in 
them or their proceedings to constitute a new danger to society. 
On the contrary, they are described to us as shallow swindlers ; 
and their device, as we have been at some pains to show else- 
where, was not even clever. It rested entirely on the assumption 
that some one possessed of money, yet unable to see through 
their florid fictions, would take heavy cheques as cash without 
showing them to a banker. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon has not had a success 
with his Burials Bill. Of course, he carried the second reading, 
but it was only by a majority of 39 (141 against 102), and 
several of the Conservative Peers expressed strong dissatisfaction 
with the solution of the difficulty proposed by the Government. 
The Archbishops themselves virtually supported Lord Granville’s 
resolution, though they voted for the second reading, and 
Lord Harrowby was as distinct as Lord Selborne against the 
“silent” burials, The Bishop of Oxford even supported Lord 
Granville, and so did Lord Blachford ; so that speaking roughly, 
we may say that nearly all the good men of the House, outside the 
Treasury Bench, were opposed to the Government's heavy and 
hopeless measure. The only extreme opponent of Lord Granville 
was the Bishop of Lincoln, who intimated that if Lord Granville’s 
resolution was carried, the great political institutions of the 
country, the House of Lords, the Monarchy, liberty itself, if not 
absolutely overthrown, would be frightfully endangered. In 
short, if Dissenters are allowed to bury their dead as quietly in 
Protestant England as they have long donein Catholic Ireland, Dr. 
Wordsworth thinks that the dead they will have to bury will soon 
include the national character itself. There is nothing like the 
wild though arid imaginativeness of a man of fixed ideas, 


The old battle of the Professorships and Tutorships was fought 
over again on ‘Ihursday night, on occasion of the motion for 
going into Committee on the Oxford and Cambridge Universities’ 
Bill, without much result, though the discussion showed a certain 
Stowth in the cxpacity of each party to see the other side ;—after 
which the H vent into Committee, and an attempt was made 


to obtain a better representation of the natural sciences on both 
Commissions. Mr. Goschen nearly carried the addition of the 
Rev. Bartholomew Price, Sedleian Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy, to the Oxford Commission, being beaten by only 11 votes 
(152 against 141); while Mr. Grant Duff failed in getting Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s name added to the Commission by 26 votes (191 
to 165), and Professor Max Miiller’s by 24 votes (197 to 178). 
The addition of the Master of St. John’s (Dr. Bateson’s) name to 
the Cambridge Commission, proposed by Lord Hartington, was 
negatived by 26 votes (208 against 182) ; while Dr. Hooker's, pro- 
posed by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, was rejected by 32 votes (190 to 
158). So the Commissions remain as they were. 


Another letter by the Dean of St. Paul's (Dr. Church) to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has been published, respecting the wish 
to see the legislative power of Convocation substituted for the 
elaborate historical disquisitions of the Judges on the ritual 
practices of a past age; and a very sensible letter it is. He 
warmly repudiates, on behalf of the Memorialists, any desire 
whatever to interfere with the authority of Parliament, or 
with the rights and privileges of the lay members of the 
Church. He insists that though Parliament has a per- 
fect right to reject any legislative changes affecting the 
Church carried by Convocation, he wants to obtain for 
Convocation the right to have its suggestions either completely 
accepted by Parliament, or referred back to Convocation 
for its assent to any alterations made. In fact, he wants the 
Church-body to have a suspensive veto on Parliamentary 
changes of Church law, as well to leave Parliament a veto on the 
changes proposed by Convocation. There is reason in all that, if 
Convocation were once made to represent the whole Church, and 
not merely the higher clergy. But the laity ought to have at least 
co-ordinate authority with the clergy, and this is what, in case of 
Disestablishment, they certainly would have. What, then, is the 
use of asking for a restoration of the full legislative rights of 
Convocation while Convocation remains what it is now, a narrow 
body representing a portion of the clergy alozie ? 


A meeting of the London Clergy was held in the library of 
Lambeth Palace on Monday, April 23, to discuss the reform of 
the methods of charitable relief. And a very indistinct 
discussion it was. Two resolutions were declared to be 
passed,—one in favour of limiting charity to pensions for 
the old and infirm, or else to forms in which it raised 
the applicant above the need of further help; and another 
urging that district visitors should be appointed to check clrari- 
table relief by acting as referees, and investigating the need of 
help before allowing it. But it is not quite certain that 
either motion really commanded a majority of votes, while 
it is quite certain that both were sharply assailed, both the 
opportuneness and prudence of the conference—from which 
it was supposed that the poor would be led to expect a great 
accession of charitable help—being warmly questioned. Mr. 
Hansard and Mr. Buttanshaw both maintained that presents to 
the poor would not be at all demoralising,—not more so, said Mr. 
Hansard, than a present of wine to a clergyman; while Mr. 
Harry Jones said he gave away nothing in his parish, and his 
parishioners were all the better for having no alms, and their rela- 
tions with him all the pleasanter. On the whole; though it is 
obviously true that really occasional presents,—given in the spirit of 
presents—are just as good between rich and poor as between rich 
and rich, the party adverse to frechandedness sewms to have, had 
the best of the discussion. Miss Octavia Hill leaned to that 
side, and Miss Octavia Hill knows as much on the question as 
half-a-dozen Relief Societies rolled into one. 


President Hayes has finally removed the United States’ troops 
from New Orleans, and the remaining members of the Republican 
State Legislature therefore deserted to the Democratic Legisla- 
ture, leaving the Governor almost alone in the State House, Mr, 
Packard, in consequence, finding further resistance’ impossible, 
surrendered the building, and the Nicholls Government is fully 
installed. All the States of the South are now in Democratic 
hands, and the experiment of ruling them through 
more or less packed may be considered abandoned. It ought 
never to have been tried, but as the alternative was military rule, 
it was tolerated for a time, The point now is whether the whites 
who are reinstalled in power will consent to rule without de- 
priving the blacks of their franchise, and without passing labour 
laws in the interest of a caste. ‘There isno danger of a revival of 
slavery, but a good deal of the establishment of veiled serfage 
through contract laws and vagrant laws. 








Consols were on Friday 93} to 94. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 


f ber most just and necessary war of our time has commenced. 
Through nearly two years of constant negotiation the 
Turkish Pashas have steadily refused to give substantial guar- 
antees that they would leave off oppressing their Christian 
subjects, have met the remonstrances of Christendom with 
sneering excuses, and have replied to the more urgent repre- 
sentations of Russia by summoning their Asiatics to arms. 
Their whole conduct has showed that their provinces will 
never be allowed to rest from provocations to insurrection 
which perpetually menaced the tranquillity of all the neigh- 
bouring Slay States. The Russian Government, therefore, had 
only two courses before them,—to ask Europe to compel the Turks 
to cease from these provocations, or to compel them by an exercise 
of their own military strength. They adopted the former alterna- 
tive; but after a formal and protracted Conference, and a nego- 
tiation carried on for months, Europe, instigated principally by 
Lord Derby, declined to interfere, except with advice which 
provoked the Pashas only to laughter, and it became in- 
dispensable either to surrender Eastern Europe to the Turks, 
who would have provoked further insurrections, or to 
break their military strength. The Czar therefore proceeded 
to Kischeneff, and there issued a manifesto, in which he re- 
counted the facts, declared that the “haughty obstinacy” of 
the Porte precluded further discussion, and ordered his 
troops to cross the frontier. The manifesto, an un- 
usually plain State paper, entirely free from rhodomon- 
tade, devoid of threats, and free from promises as to future 
policy, was followed by the withdrawal of the Russian 
Agents and Consuls from Turkey, by the presentation at 
Constantinople of a formal declaration of war, and by the 
advance of the Russian troops in Europe and Asia. The 
Danube has been crossed successfully at Galatz, bodies of 
Russian troops have already reached Bucharest, and Russian 
cavalry have been seen at Kalafat, which, however, the Turks 
have occupied, in order to protect Widdin. The plans of the 
Russian Staff are not yet revealed, but it is certain that war has 
commenced, and that for the next three weeks the main Russian 
army will be streaming across Roumania, and concentrating 
iteelf for the passage of the Danube, at points probably decided 
on and examined many years since, every inch of the territory 
being thoroughly known at the Russian head-quarters, where 
Turkey has been “ the enemy” for two hundred years. The 
campaign has been opened, although until the Danube has 
been passed active hostilities can scarcely be said to have 
begun, and Europe will, for weeks to come, be engaged 
in deciding with which of the combatants victory is to 
lie. That victory, as we have repeatedly said, will depend 
mainly upon the mobility of the Russian army, and as yet, all 
the signs are favourable. In Europe they have seized and 
fortified the bridge at Sereth, the Turks being “too late” to 
offer opposition ; they have obtained command of the railway 
to Bucharest, and their cavalry are already in movement along 
the northern bank of the Danube. In Asia their advance- 
posts have been seen, and it is reported, on Turkish authority, 
driven back, in the neighbourhood of Batoum, and the main army 
is believed to be in full march on Kars. As yet, therefore, 
there is every sign that they intend to act with decision and 
energy, while their adversaries hesitate to send the Sultan to 
the field, intrigue against the War Minister, Redif Pasha, in 
the very moment when his plans are or ought to be ripe, and 
are reported doubtful whether they shall not remove the 
Commander-in-Chief, Abdul Kerim, already in the field. 
Prediction is vain and childish until we know more of the 
Russian plans, and know more accurately whether the passage 
of the Danube will or will not be a great military enterprise, 
but all probabilities are in favour of the belief that the Russians 
will croas the Danube successfully, will mask the Eastern fort- 
resses of Bulgaria, will defeat the Turks in at least one great 
battle, and will, long before the autumn has ended, have 


reached Adrianople, where we suppose the weary work of'| 


diplomacy will commence again. Apart of course from 
English interference, we can see no reason for the doubts 
still lingering in this country upon this head. The 
Russians always have succeeded in crossing the Danube, 
and that in days when pontoon-bridges could not be defended 
by torpedoes, They never have been stopped by the Turkish 
fortresses, even in times when their numbers were indefinitely 
smaller than is now the case, and when their troops, unsupported 


by a railway, ill-fed, and weighed down by that weak spirit q 
resignation which is the accompaniment of serfage Bera 
in thousands, like herds struck by a murrain, from dj 
Much has changed in war since 1823, but every ¢ 

been in the direction of the use of scientific appliances and j 
their use, at all events, the European Government uk ie 
the long-run beat the Asiatic one. The Turkish 7 
is brave, but he is not more brave than he was in 1838, 
and he has admitted a much larger proportion of Asiatic 
into his ranks, and they, though individually as braye 2 
himself, have not the hereditary pride which is his substitute 
for the European steadiness and reluctance to retire, 
Turkish officer, on the other hand, is certainly no better than 
he was, and probably much worse, for he is called y 
to work an instrument—modern discipline—with which 
he is far less familiar than his grandfather was with the old 
Janissary system of war. On the other hand, while the Russian. 
soldier remains unchanged save in the new strength result 
from the abolition of serfage, and the consequent absence 
temptation to force the worst peasants on the recruiting officers, 
the Russian officer has become a better educated, a more 
hopeful and in many ways a more civilised man. He 
benefited, however slightly by the example of his brethren 
in Germany. It is too much forgotten in this country, where 
the contest is represented as one between two Asiatic Powers, 
that two-fifths of the Russian officers are Germans, that al] 
are burning with desire to show that they are the rivals of 
their Prussian allies, and that a large proportion of them, pare 
ticularly in the Army of the Caucacus, are men of immense 
experience, if not in first-class wars, in wars which have 
taxed to the utmost their powers of organisation. They have, 
as yet, no Moltke at their head—though we see statements, 
possibly false, that one of the ablest of the German higher 
officers, General von Werder, is with their Staff—but neither 
have the Turks, while their arrangements for supply, their 
means of locomotion, and above all, their artillery are certain 
to be the better of the two. It seems to be also forgotten 
that the Turkish Army, with the same Commander-in-Chief 
and acting on the same ground, took months to conquer little 
Servia, and did not conquer still smaller Montenegro, and ex 
hibited in both campaigns a defect of slowness which, th 
doubtless less injurious to an army acting on the defensive 
than to invaders, still seriously detracts from its strength, 
We can see no source of power in Turkish hands, except the 
command of the sea, and it is yet to be seen whether this will 
help them in their campaign, except by making it easier to de- 
fend Varna; and whether it will counterbalance the immense 
superiority of the Russians in light cavalry, cavalry which it is 
known their leader intends to use as his right arm. So far as 
we can judge, the substantial and permanent causes of military 
success are in this campaign with the Russians and not 
with their opponents, while the civil strength which sup 
ports armies is with them altogether. Russia is poor, but 
Turkey is poorer. Russian administration is at many pointe 
weakened by corruption, but corruption infects even the 
Turkish centres. Russia is despotic, but the despotism is 
used by statesmen, while power as absolute adheres in Cone 
stantinople to an official “Ring.” The result may dit 
appoint all expectation, but so far as human reason cad 
perceive, the chances are this time on the side of the 
Power which, be its latent ambition what it may= 
and there never was human act done yet without mixed 
motives—advances at the call of an enthusiastic people 
to defend the right. 





DRIFTING. 

7E have criticised Lord Derby for his Laodicean foreign 
policy, but we fear the time may be at hand when we 
would give a great deal to have him as Laodicean as he was at the 
time when a little earnestness would have prevented war. It is bad 
to be neither hot nor cold, but it is even worse to be hot when 
you should be cold and cold when you should be hot. Lord 
Derby’s speech of Tuesday night is one of the most ominous 
and dangerous symptoms that we have yet observed, and its 
tone differs by an immense interval from the tone of the speech 
| of the previous Thursday. Between Thursday and Tuesday Lord 
| Derby has travelled much further than from Laodicea to Con- 
stantinople, for he has passed from at least assumed in- 
difference to advocacy, from the tone of an impartial 
| critic of both parties to the tone of reproachful eensure of 
the one, and of hardly veiled apology for the other. On 
| Tuesday Lord Grey asked whether a certain draft protocol, of 
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which the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph had given an | say how a proposition would have been received when that 
account, had ever really been proposed by Turkey. This draft | Proposition was not made, but I must point out that there 
rotocol was one embodying such an arrangement as Mr. | were two parties in the transaction,—the Turkish Govern- 
Siester and others were so anxious for as long ago as September | ment and the Russian Government. It would be of very 
that Turkey should pledge herself solemnly little use to put forward propositions which would be 
to the guaranteeing Powers of the Treaty of Paris to accom- | accepted on one side, when there is a moral certainty that 
plish progressively, and with as little delay as possible, the they would not be accepted by the other. The whole 
reforms accepted in the Andrassy Note, and afterwards formu- object of our negotiations was to bring these two parties to 
lated by the Conference. The guaranteeing Powers were to take | an understanding, and if propositions were put forward which 
notice of this declaration, and were to watch, through Com- | Were satisfactory to the Turkish Government, I am sure 
missioners, the execution of the promises made. If the reforms Russia would have said, ‘ No; we shall have nothing todo with 
were not realised to the satisfaction of the guaranteeing Powers, | them, but we shall make counter-propositions, and shall submit 
they would then consider in common what should be | them for your acceptance.’ I am as certain as it is possible to be of 
done to keep Turkey to her engagements; and there- anything which has not passed, that if any proposition such as 
upon Turkey and Russia, as having come to an understand- that to which my noble friend has called attention had been 
ing, would begin simultaneously to disarm. Now, an engage- | put forward on the part of Turkey, it would have been met 
ment of that kind, if accompanied by a conclusion of peace with grave objections on the part of Russia.” Nor does 
with Servia and Montenegro, would have been very likely | Lord Derby stop here. He goes on to recite the deep-rooted 
to have produced peace in September last. At that time, | suspicions entertained by Turkey of the good-faith of Russia, 
Lord Derby either refrained from pressing Turkey to enter | and to give them by implication the support of his own judg- 
into such an engagement, or took her refusal with that perfect | ment. “For my part, I do not think that any form of pro- 
composure with which he has taken all the Turkish rebuffs. | tocol, or any form of agreement, would have put an end to the 
Even then such an arrangement would have been a most | misunderstanding. Throughout these transactions I found on 
jdle and makeshift solution, because of course Turkey would | the part of the Turkish Government a deeply-rooted convic- 
have done nothing, and of course, when the time came for tion that, do what they would, make what concessions they 
considering how to make her keep her engagements, the whole | would, sooner or later war would be forced upon them. It 
deferred crisis would have recurred. Still, in September last,| is not for me to say whether that conviction was right or 
when Lord Derby so meekly allowed Turkey to offer a six | wrong, but it was fixed in the minds of the Sultan and his 
months’ suspension of hostilities instead of a month’s suspension, | advisers; and that being so, the task of endeavouring to bring 
with an engagement to the Powers to carry out the proposed about an understanding was not a very hopeful one.” “TI 
reforms, the proposal of the Duily Telegraph’s imaginary deeply regret what has come to pass, but I believe that in our 
draft protocol would probably have resulted in a temporary endeavour to maintain peace between Turkey and Russia—an 
. But asa proposed solution of the question after Turkey , endeavour which we made through a sense of duty—we were 
fad rejected the advice of the Conference, rejected the Protocol of | engaged in the solution of an impossible problem.” And 
London, and in short, rejected peremptorily every attempt to, no one can mistake on whom Lord Derby lays the bur- 
interfere with her freedom of action,—meaning, of course, her den of responsibility for this impossibility. Turkey, he 
freedom to plunder and to massacre her subjects as to her! says plainly enough, might have accepted a reason- 
might seem best,—this last expedient of diplomatic despair | able proposal, but if she had, Russia would at once have 
seems utterly imbecile. However, our business is not with the | vetoed it. Turkey’s deeply-rooted distrust of Russia was the 
proposal itself, but with Lord Derby’s reply in relation to it, | great obstacle to peace, but that distrust Lord Derby justifies, 
which is food for thought, and thought of a most painful | by himself declaring that any reasonable proposition accepted 
kind. First, Lord Derby began with a panegyric on the cor- | by Turkey would have been promptly rejected by Russia. 
respondence of the journal in which this imagi In short, one would infer from Lord Derby’s speech 
draft protocol appeared :—“ Doubtless this draft protocol ap-/| that, time after time, Turkey had shown herself eager 
peared in a newspaper correspondence which I have followed | for concession, and had been met by Russia with af- 
_with some interest for the last few weeks, and have generally | fronts,—that while the Russian proposals had been fairly 
found not only very well informed, but very accurate as to, and candidly met by Turkey, the Turkish proposals 
facts.” Considering that the journal in question has been | had always been rejected by Russia. Now, what are the 
aé Ministerial in tone as it is possible to be, is as devoted to | facte ? Turkey, from the beginning of the negotia- 
Lord Derby as it could be without repressing its en-| tions to the end, ever once accepted a proposal for peace 
thusiasm for Turkey, and as ardent on behalf of Turkey | urged on her, whether by Russia or the other Powers, 
‘as was, till lately, consistent with devotion to Lord Derby | or even by England, excepting perhaps the recommenda- 
—for the future, the two feelings seem likely to be in perfect | tions as to — with Servia, which were, on the whole, 
consistency, and consequently the journal in question has now | accepted by Turkey? She refused all that was recommended 
g me to the very brink of demanding an English war against in the case of Montenegro. She refused what Lord Derby 
ia—we are not greatly surprised at this spontaneous certifi- | himself urged on her as to the punishment of the authors of 
cate to accuracy, though we doubt its good-taste. But Lord | the massacres. She rejected all the recommendations of the 
Derby goes on to say that though he has no doubt that a paper | Conference. She rejected the Protocol of London almost 
of this kind was put into the hands of the correspondent of the | with contempt. She never yielded an inch to any Power, 
Daily Telegraph by some high official personage, there is | hostile or friendly, except in regard to peace with Servia, from 
no trace to be found of any such official proposal by tke states- | the beginning of the war with Servia to the present moment. 
men of Turkey. Nevertheless, Lord Derby meets the inquiry | Russia, on the contrary, reduced her demands on Turkey 
whether, if any such proposal had been made, Turkey would | so strangely, that before the end of the Conference everybody 
have been willing to negotiate on such a basis, and he replies | believed that Russia was too weak to press any demand. If 
with his usual lucid caution, that he is no judge of might- | Lord Salisbury went to Constantinople to obtain the whittling- 
have-beens. He does not seem to remember that it was his own | away of the Russian requirements, he completely succeeded. 
fault that this, or a very closely analogous proposition, com- |The minimum proposed to Turkey at the close seemed so 
mitting the Turkish Government in so many words to the | trivial, that many of the friends of the Christian Provinces 
promise of reforms which the European Powers would then | positively noe for its rejection, rather than that the inter- 
have had a treaty right to see executed, was not pressed on | ference of Europe should come to so ignominious an end. 
Turkey long ago,—though if it had been, there is as much|And yet the Protocol of London asked for less than the 
reason to believe that it would have been met with a Non | Conference had asked for,—it waived all the tees, and 
possumus, as either that Berlin Memorandum which we re- | it was Lord Derby himself who told us why those guarantees 
jected, or that “ Protocol of London,” which we signed. But} were waived. It was not much use, he said, trying to get 
though Lord Derby will make no conjecture as to the action | Turkey to yield theguarantees, when the guarantees had been the 
of Turkey, if this kind of proposal, which was not in reality | ground of rupture after the Conference. Well, the guarantees 
any milder or more acceptable to Turkey than the one she | were given up, and the result was just the same as before. And 
rejected, had been placed before her, he has no scruple at all | then Lord Derby goes and makes a speech in which he tells 
about making a similar conjecture concerning Russia, and | the world that however moderate Turkey might have been, 
making it in a sense very hostile to Russia. He will| Russia would have been quite certain to find an excuse for 
not - what might have been conceded by Turkey,| rejecting her proposals. We say that thie speech is a 
but he guesses at once and without hesitation what speech deliberately taking the just blame of her obstinacy 
might not haye been conceded by Russia:—“One cannot | off’ Turkey and placing it on Russia; that it is a speech con- 





last,—namely, 
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spicuously unjust to Russia, insulting to Russia, and of a 
nature to foster animosity towards Russia ; and that if, sooner 
or later, we drift into a war with Russia, there will be a con- 
siderable share of responsibility for that disastrous course on 
this mischievous and discreditable speech of Lord Derby’s. We 
are still told on every side that the Turks count absolutely on 
the ultimate interference of England on their behalf, and we 
are not sure that they are wrong. All the evidence appears to 
show that the Turks understand Lord Derby better than Lord 
Derby understands himself. 





THE LIBERAL LEADERS AND THE WAR. 


HE Mahommedan papers miss the point in their attacks on 
the leaders of Opposition. Their speeches during the Recess 
helped to prevent war on behalf of Turkey, not to hasten it, 
and were of the very highest service, not only to the cause of 
humanity, but to that of peace,—causes which are not invariably 
identical, But it is quite true that the responsibility for the 
great war which has commenced, and the much greater one into 
which, as we believe, Lord Beaconsfield may succeed in plunging 
us, rests in a grave degree upon their shoulders, Their 
timidity, their want of frank confidence in the people, their 
over-strained respect for one or two powerful colleagues, have 
assisted materially to bring affairs into their present most 
threatening position. If they had not shrunk back so visibly 
from the only policy which could with their views be logically 
pursued, the policy pointed out by Mr. Gladstone in one of his 
first speeches, though he never pressed it afterwards—the 
policy of coercing Turkey, if needful, by sinking her fleet and 
separating Europe from Asia—there would have been no serious 


silent, that is all. It is positively the fact that theese 


at this moment does not know what policy Lord Hartington 
the leader of the Liberal party, well puclkossll ly 

He has given a clue to his sympathies, but of clue “to ag 
advice there is as yet no trace. Does he think Constant; 

the “key of the world?” Does he believe that Russia, if ¢ 
torious, will menace India? Does he hold it necessary to a 
Russia, or is there an alternative course which it is possi to 
pursue? Nobody knows, and the average Engli not 
knowing, sees—with his rare and usually most admirable j 


ever distrustfully, in his Government’s wake. There ig no 
policy proposed from the other side, and consequently no hard 
centre round which opinion may concentrate itself and aceretg 
to itself a body. There are thousands of men in 

at this moment, each of them able to influence a county, a 
borough, a ward, or a circle, fretting their hearts out at the 
idea of war with Russia to the advantage of Turkey, ready 
to start into furious action, if only they could obtain gui 

but utterly bewildered and paralysed by the want of definiteness, 
the political timidity of their natural chiefs. It is nongengg 
to say they could act for themselves. They cannot act for 
themselves. It is their habit, the habit of their minds as wel] 
as of their training, to act in concert, to wait for watch 

to look up to their leaders, and when they lead, to follow 
them with a discipline which, after all has been said about 
Liberal crotchettiness, has kept the progress of this country 
steady for fifty years. They can mutiny, if need be, against 
their immediate representatives. They did it in 1853, But 
they must, before they can act, hear the words of their ulti. 
mate representatives, must know which way the Oppoistion 





war at all, for European Turkey would have been placed in 
the hands of provincial Governors appointed by the Powers, | 
and the causa causans of war, the provocation which | 
rouses Russia, if it does not rouse her Government, would have 
disappeared. The Emperor, who detests war, would have been 
able to restrain his people and satisfy his army without it. 
The Government was far too much appalled by the excitement 
of the country to have resisted such a course, and a Tory 
Government without Lord Beaconsfield would have made the 
threats in Lord Derby’s philanthropic despatch executive, The 
Liberal leaders, however, hung back, they avoided debate or 
made it purposeless, and the excited electors, seeing no definite 
policy proposed, fell once more into their usual dependencein all 
foreign questions upon the responsible chiefs of Departments. 
The country, which would have controlled its representatives, 
whether Tories or peace-men, sank back into languor and left 
them free,—the Tories to become Turks in feeling, and the 
peace-men to congratulate themselves that at least the guilt of 
arresting misdoers did not rest on the police. As the 
Liberals would not act with Russia, but only cried for an im- 
possible concord of all Europe, Russia was at last compelled 
either to retreat—that is, to submit to a historical humiliation 
before Europe, a humiliation which would have involved a 
quarrel between the people and the dynasty—or to face all 
the risks and incur all the losses of a first-class war. 

The war has begun, and it finds English opinion in this 
situation: —It is assured by the Government, through its offi- 
cia] spokesmen, through its strongest supporters—men like Mr. 
Chaplin, who are almost Ministers—and through a hundred 
unrecognised organs, that the Russian Government is guilty 
in the war; that it is not seeking to rescue the Christians, 
but is pursuing its own schemes of aggrandisement, many’ of 
them, it is more than hinted, being specially directed against 
the dearest interests of Great Britain. Russia is denounced 
as at once meanly treacherous and cynically insolent, regard- 
less of mankind and fanatically humanitarian, till the people 
begin. to believe that all to whom they look for guidance 
hold,that Russia, either by moral or material means, should 
be resisted. The anti-Russian feeling always latent in the 
people, who believe Russia to be the enemy at once of demo- 
cracy, and of England, is studiously provoked, and the whole 
country is told in grandiloquent terms that the “ Impe- 
rial position of Great Britain” is endangered by Russian 
action. The people, bewildered and irritated, turn to hear 
what can be said on the other side—turn not to the journalists 
but to the leaders—and find nothing, neither guidance, nor 
impulse, nor even thought. Not one idea of a policy to be 
pursued in the event of war have these leaders given out, 
not one indication of the line in action which separates 
them from Tories. They acknowledge that their sympathies 
are against Turkey, but. with the partial exception of the 


Cabinet thinks they ought to go, and till they know it, 
are inert and almost mute. Of all who spoke at St. poe 
Hall, not one has a word to utter now, and probably not‘one 
has altered his opinion. And the Opposition Cabinet has 
given them no help, has put out no programme, has made no 
speeches from which the most careful watchfulness can 
extract one grain of solid purpose. We do not believe such a 
situation ever occurred in English politics before. Here are 
half, or a third, or a tenth, if you will, of this great nation 
strongly opposed to a war visibly drawing nearer, ready to 
resist it almost by any means, and the leaders, who 
are equally anxious and equally resolved, have never even 
placed their views beyond suspicion. We are exaggerating? 
Well, we will apply one simple test. The “Conference” at 
St. James’s Hall represented all the most prominent ig 
in the Liberal party outside the regular politicians. Is there 
one man in that long list, from the Duke of Westminster down 
to the smallest representative of a Radical country. club, who 
will venture to say positively and with a sense of co 
trust that he knows what the front Opposition bench weuld 
have him do? Their reticence, their inability to look over 
Members, to the people, have destroyed all decision and almost 
all courage in the ranks of their own supporters, till Goyern- 
ment will be enabled to say, when it plunges over the 
precipice, that the country had shown no visible hesitation 
to follow its lead. This is no time to mince matters. If this 
country. goes to war in the worst cause ever disguised from it 
by plausible allegations, it will be due mainly to the want of 
political courage which throughout this Session has been the 
first characteristic of the official Liberal leaders, They have 
shrunk from forming the opinion without which they are but 
“ Coggeshall eaptains,”—officers without a host. 

We. shall’be told, of course, that it is the fault of the men, 
and not of the officers; that the Opposition Cabinet had to 
think of its resources; that with the peace-men furious, 

the Catholics recalcitrant, and the Independents hostile, it was 
useless for them to go forward; but those excuses, howevér 
sound, do not. meet our charge, which is that the Liberal 
leaders have thought about Members, and have forgotten 
those who make them. What mattered a defeat in the 
lobbies, which every Member knew to be inevitable, on a ques 
tion so broad that even Tories will acknowledge that the 
country, and not those who accidentally represent it, neust 
ultimately decide? Had Lord Hartington condemned the 
Government for the protracted action which has resulted in 
war, he, would not, it is said, ‘have had on the division 150 
followers. Suppose he had not had fifteen? The people 
would-have heard what his policy and that of his colleagues was, 
would have had an alternative before them, would have learned 
in the only way in which English electors ever learn foreign 
politics what, it behoved them to do, and would have respo 





Duke of Argyle, who also has of late suffered himself to be 


unmistakably, If the response had been unfavourable, the 


stinct for political action—no course for him but to follow, how. 
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eT leaders would have been of their responsi- 
“—. if it had been favourable, the rank and file would have 
heer, compelled to fall into rank behind their leaders, in num- 
bers swelled every day by those whom they, once convinced, 
once in movement, once speaking with vigour and decision, 
would have gradually converted. We should have remained 
ibly in a minority, but who ever heard of England waging a 
great war at the bidding of a bare majority, or against the 
will of a strong minority of the people strong enough to 
obtain a full hearing, and capable enough to be sure that in- 
tellectual victory would never be with their opponents? It is 
nseless in questions so vast as this for leaders of a minority, 
in » country like this, to care whether their immediate sup- 
understand them or no. If they do understand they 
cannot carry @ measure or a resolution. The point for them 
is to be sure that the country understands them, that the 
ultimate tribunal has heard and comprehended their side, 
before it gives the decision which immediately precedes 
gotion. As yet, though permission to plead it has been twice 
asked, the cause has never been pleaded. 





THE HOME-RULERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE Home-Rule party is strong, but nevertheless it over- 
T calculates its strength, and is not strong enough to wield 
the “beneficent whip,”—as it doubtless regards that thong 
which Mr. O’Donnell brandishes so ostentatiously before the 
eyes of Liberal Members,—without meeting vehement resistance, 
and exciting a spirit of obstinate defiance in which some other 
races aay even surpass the Irish themselves. Mr. O’Donnell’s 
declaration in the Times that the Home-rulers mean to use 
their yote with exclusive reference to its effect on the question 
of Home-rule, was hardly a good stroke of tactics; nor 
was he very wise, after seeing the effect it produced in 
the House of Commons, to reiterate it with something like 
contemptuous scorn in the Times of Thursday. Mr. Butt, 
the acknowledged leader of the party, and by far its ablest 
member, was evidently half disposed to repudiate Mr. O’Don- 
nell’s manifesto, which he confessed “ he had not read ”—pro- 
bably because he knew it would embarrass him—while he 
added that “he would not support any man who would 

undue pressure to bear upon candidates or voters.” 
Even Mr, Sullivan spoke in a semi-apologetic tone of Mr. 
ODonnell’s letter, as “* written with considerable, though justi- 
fiable warmth ;” and on the whole it is very clear that the 
open cracking of the whip by Mr. O'Donnell has greatly 
diminished instead of increasing the efficacy of the instrument 
he holds. There are plenty of men who will obey an invisible 
menace, who resist it directly it beoomes visible. As it is said 
that a wife’s power depends on its being as latent as possible, 
80 thé menaces of constituents should be clothed in fongaags 
a§ Courteous as possible, and as little likely to excite the 
political resentment of manly minds. So long as Members can 
ignore the fact that they are threatened, can fancy that 
ey are only urged by their constituents to a particular course, 
they are likely enough to give effect to the unspoken fears 
the urgency has excited. But once let them fully 
realise that they are threatened, and their self-respect comes 
to the rescue. Mr. Fawcett’s admirable speech on Tues- 
day sufficiently shows how the MHome-rulers have over- 
done their true strategy. Mr. Sullivan called it a “cruel” 
speech, but it was cruel, if at all, only in resenting cruelty, and 
We predict that it will rouse a spirit in even the most 
Hibernicised of English and Scotch constituencies which will 
defeat the tactics of the Home-rule party, and tend to produce 
s between Liberals and Tories, rather than between either 

party and the party of Home-rule. 

And there is good reason for such a course, though it may 
be & great misfortune when it becomes necessary at a moment 
of issues as great as the issues between Conservatives and 
Liberals on foreign policy are now but too likely to be. There 
18 something excessively repulsive in a dictatorial attempt to 
edge in after this fashion, and with hardly any relation to the 
merits of the case, a policy which will have at least twice as 
much importance in its Imperial aspects as it can ever have in its 

h aspects. Of course the Home-rulers give out that the effect 
of Home-rule in Ireland would be to make Ireland heartily loyal. 

ell, considering that its first and most striking result would 

to give a great deal more influence than before in local Irish 
oa to the men who, up to the present moment, have earned 
eir popularity by seditious language, that is a tremendousand 
ost an absurd assumption. But even granting it for a moment, 





for the sake of argument,—admitting as a bare possibility, and 
we can hardly call it so much, that Home-rule might conceivably 
make Ireland content and Joyal, in spite of Ireland’s realising 
every day more clearly, as she would, the divergence of her 
foreign policy from British foreign policy, and the inferiority 
of her resources to British resources,—yet most certainly 
the one step which might possibly conciliate Ireland would 
prove, notwithstanding such conciliation, the beginning of 
politieal disorganisation for Great Britain. You cannot turn a 
homogeneous political unit into a compound unit, and expeet 
the multiplication to stop there; you cannot break up a State 
into a Confederation of States, and expect the cleavage to extend 
no further. If, according to the hypothesis, Ireland were the more 
content and the happier for separation, you would have put a pre- 
mium on the policy of disintegration, and would have armed with 
a new and powerful argument every politician who wanted to 
apply the same policy to Ulster, or Scotland, or Wales, or any 
other fragment of the Empire. And apart even from that 
great premium on innovation,—and we term it great, because 
there is no political principle which works more powerfully than 
the force of analogy,—who can tell what the effect would be 
on such a Government as ours of the first step to dualism, 
supposing even that it were never followed by further steps of the 
same kind? As Mr. Forster in his able speech very justly pomted 
out, even the first step to dualism would involve a paper Constitu- 
tion to define the relative rights and duties of the federal and the 
local powers, and a supreme judicature not answerable to either 
constituent element in the new federation, to determine the legal 
difficulties which would certainly arise in interpreting the new 
paper Constitution. How this great change might tell upon 
our political life-—even if it went no further,— it is by no 
means easy to say. It would certainly be a great step in the 
direction of diminishing the power and political importance of 
Parliament,—and a step not needed, for the natural effect of the 
last democratic Reform Act has been to diminish in a well- 
marked degree the influence of Parliament. Nevertheless, another 
great step in that direction would assuredly be a great step in the 
downward path of the British power. And when we consider how 
unlikely, not to say impossible, it would be that such a policy 
as federation could be adopted without establishing Home- 
rule elsewhere than in Ireland, it seems tolerably certain that 
this first cleavage in the British Parliament would be the 
beginning of a variety of complex and intricate arrangements 
certain to end in the dwarfing of our Parliamentary system, 
and the complete metamorphose of our political methods. 
Now since the greatness of Great Britain has hitherto grown 
and dwindled with the greatness of Parliament, the inaugura- 
tion of a policy which divided and embarrassed Parliament 
would be the inauguration of a policy which would divide and 
embarrass the national life. — 

Moreover, it seems to us perfectly certain that it is quite . 
impossible to set up a subordinate Parliament, dealing with all 
kinds of delicate questions closely bordering on Imperial 
questions, and yet not foment and foster that separatist spirit for 
which this device is so strangely proposed as a sufficient remedy. 
On the Home-rule plan, the Irish Parliament is to have the whole 
determination of Irish taxation and finance, but the Imperial 
Parliament (with its Irish Delegation) is to have the determi- 
nation of Imperial taxation and finance. Is it not as plain as 
daylight that the Irish financial statesmen will constantly be 
hindered and embarrassed by the demands for the Imperial 
Exchequer, and that they will have found in their local Parlix 
ment, and will have ready to their hands, a knot of men admirably 
qualified to offer every kind of resistance to the finance of the Im- 
perial Parliament,—especially as the foreign policy of the United 
Kingdom would often be very different indeed from the foreign 
policy of Ireland? and is it not obvious that in such cireum- 
stances, this knot of men would be far more urgently tempted to 
pursue Mr. Biggar’s present policy than even the most extreme 
Irish politicians are tempted now? The long and short of the 
matter is this,—in giving the Irish a Home-rule Parliament, .. 
you would evidently give them a most powerful lever for dis- 
content, if the gift of the lever did not substantially remove 
the discontent. Now, what possible chance is there thab it 
would? With new disputes arising every day as to the policy 
of the country, as to the object of our great military and 
naval expenditure, and as to the p s to which it should be 
devoted, and in all probability, as to a hundred other matters 
on which Irish sentiment would be offended by _the pre- 
ponderance of Imperial aims over Irish prepossessions, can 
there be a doubt in any reasonable mind that the new Irish 
Parliament would be a hot-bed of diseontent, and probably of 
disloyalty, towards the Imperial regime, and that its powers 
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and privileges would become most powerful instruments for 
giving active effect to that discontent ? 

These are but two leading arguments out of a score or so 
to show that the concession of Home-rule would be the 
entrance upon an untried and most dangerous path, certain to 
weaken the Empire, and likely enough to promote a rebellion 
far more dangerous than the rebellion of 1798, or the rebellion 
of 1848, or the rebellion of 1867. If Ireland is not prepared, 
as she is not, to demand separation and independence, she 
must take home to herself the lesson that the safety of the 
whole must be considered before the welfare of the part, and 
that the methods adopted for securing the welfare of the part 
must not be inconsistent with those for securing the safety of 


the whole. 





PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 

HE Debate of Friday week on Parliamentary Reporting is 
not a pleasing one to read, The subject is of extreme 
importance, great personages intervened in the discussion, the 
House was seriously interested, and there was a sufficient vote ; 
but still the debate reads “ small.” Members were so avowedly 
thinking of themselves alone. This was partly the fault of the 
mover, Mr. Hanbury-Tracy, who made a most instructive and 
excellent speech from a wrong point of view. He wished for 
an inquiry in order to show that there should be an official 
“ Hansard,” giving verbatim and corrected reports of all speeches, 
and the objections to that plan are very numerous. Nobody, 
except for purposes of quotation, generally made to annoy a 
speaker who has changed his opinions, wants a verbatim record 
of all speeches. The bulk of such reports would be very great, 
they would be very late in appearing, they would interest very 
few people, and they would decidedly lower, so far as they were 
read, the popular estimate of Members’ capacity. Set speeches 
would come out very well, and retorting speeches from a few 
Members ; but the majority of speeches would seem prolix toa 
degree which a modern public, educated by newspaper-writing, 
and bred up to enjoy the modern style of conversation, the note 
of which is terseness, would find intolerable. The new “Gurney,” 
as it would be called, would not be read, and would soon 
cease to be purchased even for private libraries, where 
“ Hansard,” with its condensed reports, is found to occupy an 
intolerable amount of space. The publication would be a 
mere record, and as a record “Hansard” does very well 
indeed ; and it would be far cheaper and wiser to give the 
firm which produces that excellent publication an extra £1,000 
or so a year, in the form of subscription copies, than to create 
a new and possibly an expanding Reporters’ Department. 
They conserve quite as much of Parliamentary eloquence as is 
needed either by Members or historians, and had much better 
—apart from their claims to the consideration of the House, 
which are admitted to be considerable—be let alone. Except 
for historic record, a verbatim report would be a mere nuisance. 
Nobody wants, as Mr. Beresford Hope hinted, to read many 
times over the thought which the speaker, perhaps wisely, con- 
sidered he could not repeat too often, and still less does any one 
want the inarticulatenesses, the hopeless jumbles of words with 
which all but the best speakers —and some even of them, e.g., Lord 
Brougham—seek to recover the lost thread of their arguments 
or their narrative. Such a report might gratify the vanity of 
a few Members, but it is not expedient that it should be 
gratified or that the nation should pay for the record of their 
self-satisfied utterances at full length. Preserved prosing is 

not good diet for any man’s intellectual stomach. 

The real reason for desiring an official report of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings is a very different one, and is shadowed 
out in the speech in which Mr. Gladstone endeavoured, but for 
some inexplicable reason partially failed, to express his thought. 
The practice of reporting debates is dying, to the great injury 
of political life in this country. The appetite of London—not 
of the provinces—for Parliamentary discussion has decreased, 
and the proprietors of newspapers are hampered by new diffi- 
culties in the way of satisfying what remains. Those who sell 
their papers at a penny want room for their much more 
profitable advertisements, and those who do not, know that 
their customers prefer pabulum of another kind. The Times, 
which is bought by income-tax payers all over England, still 
supplies decent reports, and the Standard has a great space to 
fill, and takes a pride in keeping a front place in this especial 
department ; but when we have named these two journals, we 
have named all which report with any sense of duty in the 
matter. Nobody in his senses would read the snippety 


conversations called debates in the Daily Telegraph; the con- 











ductors of the Daily News pick and choose among diséunias 
reporting fully only on occasion, and the evening Papers on] 

attempt to give the drift of a great argument, and very 

not even that. None of the papers report speeches made 
after 12.30 a.m., fearing to impede early delivery, and none 
of them—we write with deliberation, after the patient watch, 

fulness of thirty years—take anything like the trouble to 
report well which was taken, say, three-and-twenty years 

a failure which we frankly acknowledge may be partly deste 


the increasing tediousness alike of speakers and of the subjects 


of which they speak. Even the 7imes’ and Standard’s 
ve not so good as they have been, more especially in the effort 
o render peculiarities of style. To attach blame to the news. 
papers for the change, as one or two speakers did in the de 
is not altogether just, and is entirely unprofitable. Newspa 
are businesses as well as pulpits, and their proprietors are no 
more bound to pay special income-taxes—which is the req] 
demand made on them—by furnishing what Parliament 
wants, than any other useful class of caterers for the 
public. If they cannot find space for advertisements, 
they cannot engage good writers, or pay for early 
and voluminous information ; and Parliament has no right 
to ask them to surrender their own judgment of what is im. 
portant or interesting to their readers. Its business, if it 
thinks the debates useful reading, is to publish the debates in 
a form in which they can be read, and this is what it will 
ultimately be compelled to do. The House discussed on the 
20th inst. what Members wanted, but did not discuss what 
the country wants, which is a full but condensed report of all 
Parliamentary proceedings to be drawn up as good ne 
reports were once drawn up, and to be published in the after- 
noon of the following day, in a daily edition of the London 
Gazette, which everybody who wanted it could buy in the 
streets for twopence. That publication would not compete 
with the newspapers, for it would be too late, but it would be 
purchased by all who had any special interest either in the 
subject-matter or in Parliamentary debating, would be for- 
warded into the country, and would attract, of all others, 
the class whom it is most beneficial to keep informed,— 
the conductors of the provincial press, who do not hear 
the debates or the conversation of those who have heard 
them. Their difficulty is to get political facts first-hand, 
and a debate is very often a répertoire of political facts, the 
fifty best-informed persons on the subject in hand adding 
each his contribution. Of course if Members deny that, the 
argument for official reporting ends ; but they will not deny 
it, more especially when they remember that the only way in 
which Englishmen out of London can study the men who are 
to govern is by reading their speeches, now scarcely circulated, 
or circulated in a form so imperfect as to give no adequate 
conception of their views. Debates do instruct, and the in- 
struction is wanted, and as private individuals have ceased for 
a variety of reasons, good and bad, to provide it, the State 
should provide it for itself. 

The usual objections as to the difficulty of securing such a 
report are, we believe, quite futile. Any man like the late 
Mr. Dod, with the national purse behind him, could in a week 
secure a staff of reporters who would produce fair and full, 
but condensed reports of the daily proceedings, which could be 
thoroughly revised and issued to the public in the ordinary 
form of a newspaper at three o’clock. The reporters could be 
trusted to report fairly, just as easily as the Times’ reporters 
are trusted, and would be as much under supervision as the 
clerks at the table, or those who perform silently and unno- 
ticed the work of facilitating private Bill business. They 
would be a little more full, and would, of course, report every- 
body, but that would be the only difference. There is plenty 
of room for them, as Mr. Hanbury-Tracy showed, on the floor 
of the House, and they could be relieved at intervals, limited 
only by the money it was intended to extend. That would not 
be much, and would be almost entirely recouped by the sale of 
the paper, which would be in demand for every library, read- 
ing-room, newspaper office, and political club in the country, 
and on great occasions might obtain a very extensive sale. 
The plan would not interfere with existing London jour- 
nals; it would greatly facilitate the work of the provincial 
Press, and it would at least enable the people, if they chose, 
to see what their representatives were saying, and by what 


| arguments the leaders of political opinion professed themselves 


convinced, a privilege which at present they do not possess, OF 
at least not so completely as is desirable. We can conceive of 
only three serious objections to the scheme. Members may 
say that they desire to correct the reports of their speeches, 
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and there would not be time ; but the reply to that plausible 

ent is clear. They have no business to correct their 

es. A reporter is not a publisher, nor is a speech a book. 
The object is not to record what a speaker thought he had 
said or wished he had said, but what he actually did say ; and 
a faithful reporter can manage that, without any corrections 
from the speaker. Then it will be alleged that the certainty 
of a report will tempt men to speak who might otherwise have 
remained silent ; but we are not sure of that. There is a good 
deal of human nature in a Member of Parliament, and we 
fancy the Member who makes a big speech makes it 
with the strongest conviction that he shall produce effect 
enough to secure a good report. The Biggars and Parnells 
are not influenced by the hope of reports, but by the hope of 
either wearying the House into attention to their views, or by 
natural and incurable “ cussedness,” as the Americans call it. 
And finally, there is force in the fear expressed by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, lest the House should be bored and impeded 
by continual complaints of the Reporters’ work. They would 
be servants of the House, and might be censured by it. That 
is a real danger, but then it is one which it is easy to correct. 
Let it be for the first year a Standing Order that the work of 
the Reporters shall not be complained of without the Speaker's 


permission. 
THE MUNICIPAL DEBT OF ENGLAND. 


DEBT of £100,000,000—one seventh of the National 
Debt, an annual expenditure of £26,000,000—one third 
of the national expenditure—liabilities increasing at the rate of 
£5,000,000 yearly, involving an additional yearly charge to the 
ratepayer of £300,000, and all these sums raised for purposes as 
to which few of us have any knowledge, and spent in ways upon 
which few of us attempt to exercise any check,—this is the de- 
scription of the local taxation of England. Seemingly, it is a de- 
scription which disturbs nobody, and irritates nobody. English- 
men rave about the inequalities of the Income-tax,and a Govern- 
ment which added a penny to the present charge would have to 
make out a thoroughly good case for doing so, or incur a 
dangerous unpopularity. But in local matters fresh rates are 
put on, and no one cares anything about it. Rates are 
somehow ranked with rent in the mind of the householder, 
and to object to either would be regarded by a good number 
of people as committing the objector to a modified kind of 
Socialism, Every landlord has a right to ask what he likes for 
his house, and the tenant seems to have no notion that he has any 
more right to resist a rise in the rates than he has to resist a 
rise in his rent. If he does not like the rent or the rates, if, 
that is to say, he thinks that his house costs him too much, he 
is at liberty to leave it, or if he bas a lease, to dispose of it. 
That the rates are in the nature of taxation levied by his re- 
presentatives, or by those who are supposed to consult his in- 
terests without representing him, seldom occurs to him. He 
knows something probably about his Member—about the man, 
that is, who is to help to determine what taxes he shall pay. 
But he knows nothing at all about his local Member, about the 
man, that is, who is to help to determine what rates he shall pay. 
In many cases, indeed, he does not so much as know whether 
he has a local Member. He hears that the Justices have done 
this and the Guardians that, and the Overseers or the Vestry 
something else. But he is not very clear as to his relations 
with any one of them. He knows that at certain times of the 
year certain voting-papers are left in the hall, with precise 
instructions as to the manner in which they are to be filled 
up. But he is not accustomed to elections conducted in this 
dull and bloodless fashion, and in many cases the voting- 
paper is never filled up, or is filled up at random, or at the 
bidding of some association into the character and object of 
Which the voter has never made any inquiry. Occasionally 
he allows himself to grumble at the figure to which the rates 
have grown, or he is even persuaded to go to a public meeting 
called to pass abstract resolutions in favour of economy, and to | 
promote the interests of some particular candidate or candidates | 
at the next local election. 





But before the meeting is over he | 

grown weary of the purposeless talk, and very often of the | 
Positive misstatements contained in the speeches, and he goes | 
home with a fresh resolution not to waste any more time in | 


thinking about parish matters, but to pay whatever is demanded of such long-standing, 


of him, and to be thankful that it is not more. 

_ Now what is the real mischief of this state of things? It 
is the evil that attends all waste of money,—the inability to | 
command money for things that are really necessary or useful. 

The ratepayer is fleeced without complaint, or at all events 

Without resistance, and if either his patience or his money | 


were absolutely inexhaustible, this might not so very much 
matter. But there is a limit to both, and the consequence is 
| that as the rates are never very much beneath this level, as 
pose load which is being heaped on the ratepayers’ back 
; usually includes the last straw but one, it is not possible 
to spend money and have nothing to show for it, without 
using up money which is wanted for expenditure which 
would leave some fruit behind it. We eat our cake in a 
form in which it produces nothing but indigestion, and then 
we find that we cannot have it in a form which would yield 
some solid nourishment. Compared with the property on 
which the rates are levied, £26,000,000 may seem a mere drop 
in the ocean; but at all events, there is no second drop to be 
got. It is not so much the loans at present outstanding that 
excite this feeling, as those that are almost certainly in 
the air. The large towns whose disposition to borrow 
supplied Mr. Sclater Booth with some telling figures on 
Monday, do know to some extent what they are about, There 
is a real municipal life existing in them, and though the 
prudence of their enterprises may be sometimes questionable, 
it is only questionable in the sense in which the word may be 
used of any other business undertaking. But it is not only 
the towns that will soon need money for public works. 
Sanitary expenditure and educational expenditure know 
no distinction between town and country. Every Poor- 
law Union has its sanitary authority, and has or will 
soon have its educational committee; and no matter how 
sluggish and how indisposed to action these authorities may 
be, they will be forced to borrow money by-and-by. When 
the rural districts first taste the pleasure of running into debt, 
who shall say how long it will be before their thirst is slaked ¢ 
When once the example has been set, it will be followed fast 
enough by every authority that has any power of raising money 
by loan. If the urban ratepayer knows little enough about the 
administration under which he lives, the rural ratepayer 
knows still less. The conflict of authorities and the over- 
lapping of jurisdictions is still greater than in the towns, and 
the principle of election is applied much less universally. 
There are two reforms which are urgently needed, if this 
reckless expenditure is to be converted into a calculated 
expenditure. The first and most essential is the crea- 
tion of really powerful local Legislatures. The weak- 
ness of local legislatures usually is that they fail to 
attract good men to them, and the reason of this failure 
is to be sought in their excessive multiplication, Local 
business is broken up into too many fragments. A man 
does not care to stand for this or that Board because the 
work which it would give him is too limited to be of much 
interest. Throw all the Boards into one, and this carelessness 
would in a great measure disappear. A seat on a Board charged 
with the administration in the last resort of the finances of a 
whole county, might to many men be an object of little less 
desire than a seat in the House of Commons itself. If, under 
the direction of such a Board as this, money had to be 
borrowed, we might have good hope that money’s-worth would 
be got for it. If it has to be raised by guardians, or vestries, 
or highway boards, without consultation with or reference to 
each other, and with no knowledge of the wants even of the 
districts immediately bordering on their own, there will 
be no room for any such confidence. The second reform 
is, that while the local authorities remain as numerous 
and local administration as chaotic as they now are, the Local 
Government Board should insist on rendering to them some 
at least of the services which, under a better system, they 
would naturally render to themselves. The Department is 
already in possession of a large number of returns relating 
both to local loans and local revenues. It would not be a 
very difficult matter to make those returns complete, and to 
set out for the information of Parliament such a statement of 





a 


county and borough expenditure for the year as should at all 
events make ratepayers thoroughly acquainted with the objects 
on which their money is laid out. This would be but a slight 
step towards the establishment of that conscious control on 
the part of the ratepayers which we hope to see created at 
some future day. But it would, at any rate, be a move in the 


direction of better things; and where the evil is so great and 


even this much is not to be despised. 





THE LIMITATION OF ENTAILS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


R. SHAW-LEFEVRE has introduced into Parliament 4 
Bill to restrict the power of entailing and settling land 
and other property, and has supported his proposal in a most 
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able paper on the subject recently read before a meeting of the 
Law Amendment Society, and printed in the proceedings of 
the Social Science Association issued on April 7. 

The lay public may be congratulated that a full considera- 
tion of the present system of Entail will thus be compelled. 
When in recent years this subject has been approached, the 
retort has too often been made that there is now no such thing 
asa strict entail. This is true, no doubt, to the letter, but 
the assertion tends rather to a cheap professional victory over 
the technically. uneducated than to the reasonable discussion of 
the subject. Every student of English law soon learns that it 
is impossible to tie up an estate for a longer period than 
that covered by a life or lives in being at the date of 
the instrument effecting the settlement and twenty-one years 
afterwards, and that no estate can be conferred upon the un- 
born child of an unborn person. It is, moreover, matter of 
general knowledge that an estate-tail can now be barred by the 
execution of a simple deed followed by the observance of cer- 
tain formalities. But the fact still remains that a large pro- 
portion, probably three-fourths, of the land of this country is 
tied up from generation to generation, the nominal owner for 
the time being having only a limited estate, and being unable 
to sell or to exercise many of the ordinary powers of ownership. 
This state of things is brought about by the continued exer- 
cise of such powers of settlement as are allowed by law. A 
grant or devise can be made to the unborn child of a living 
person; A settlement of land, therefore, commonly takes this 
shape. The land is given to A, the eldest son of the settlor, 
for life, with remainder to his first and other sons 
in succession in tail, with remainder, in default of issue of A, 
to the settlor’s second son B for life, with remainder to his 
sons. Immediately that a son of A attains twenty-one, he 
may, with the consent of his father, bar the entail, In 
practice this is almost invariably done, and a resettlement of 
the estate is made ; A’s son taking only a life-estate, instead of 
the estate-tail which he previously possessed, and the estate- 
tail in remainder being conferred upon his unborn son, The 
consequence is that the land is continually kept under limited 
ownership, a new fetter being added at the point at which 
freedom would otherwise be attained. It is said, indeed, that 
such a system is very different from the strict entail which ex- 
isted in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, inasmuch as it 
depends upon the voluntary action of a succession of owners 
frem time to time, instead of the will of one original donor. 
But the difference is more apparent than real, for the 
persons tying the successive knots of settlement are induced 
to do so rather by the exigencies of their position than by a 
preference for the system. The father and son who are 
respestively tenant for life and tenant in tail of a settled 
estate are in this peculiar situation. Neither can sell it 
without the consent of the other. The father has the actual 
possession, but no power of disposition whatever ; he is, more- 
over, fettered in the management and enjoyment of the estate. 
The son, if he survive his father, will obtain absolute power 
over the property, but in the meantime he is not entitled to 
any income or provision from it. He is thus induced to 
enter into an arrangement with his father by which he may 
ebtain an income during his father’s life, and make provision 
for his widow and younger children, the equivalent asked 
being the conversion of his expectant estate from an estate 
tail, which can be barred and give him absolute ownership, 
into an estate for life only. The father is interested in 
making such an arrangement, because he wishes to guard 
against the possibility of his son’s being childless, and yet 
acquiring absolute control over the estate. To secure the 
family possessions to another generation is extending to his 
son the same measure which was meted to himself, and he 
naturally inclines to the view that if the interests of the 
family required such an arrangement in the past, they will do 
soin the future. No less an authority than Lord St. Leonard’s, 
in speaking of strict settlements of land, has said that “ from 
their very nature they lead to successive settlements.” The 
system of entail now existing is therefore as real, though 
operating under different conditions, as that defeated in the 
fifteenth century by the ingenuity of the Common-Law Bench, 


. Pes 
ments designed to perpetuate them in anity and wealth are 


beginning to attract the attention of those who 

means of knowledge. Mr. Young, the President oe ae ba 
porated Law Society, a family solicitor of forty years’ experi 
ence, in his inaugural address delivered at the Annual 
Provincial Meeting of the Society at Oxford  lagt year, 
speaks thus of entails: —%It admits of question whether 
it is for the benefit of the country generally, or even of the 
owners of landed estates as a class, that entails should 

so extensively as they do in England. This Prevalence 


assumes that the majority of a generally educated clagg are - 


improvident and incapable of doing justice to the estate 
their families, and for the sake of the spendthrifts and their 
families hampers the much more numerous claas, as I y 

to estimate them, of the reasonably prudent proprietors and 
their families. Nor does the entail protect the s : 
himself. He ean and does still squander his life-interest ; and 
the estate itself, under such circumstances, is likely to be hag- 
lected. This may last for thirty years or more, and what 
damage may accrue during that period to those coming 
after him for whose benefit the entail has been created! 
There is, in fact, this radical defect in the system, viewed from 
the point of view of the family, that while a limited 

only is given to the son of the settlor, whom the latter knows 
and can probably trust implicitly, absolute power is conferred 
upon an unborn grandson, whose character cannot be fore. 
told. If the father who is tenant for life dies before his gon 
attains twenty-one, the latter may, on reaching that 
executing a disentailing deed, obtain complete control of the 
property, and sell or squander it as he pleases. The same 
result occurs if the son refuses to join his father in 
resettling the property, and survives him. The prip. 
ciple of parental control is thus entirely abrogated, and 
ths absence of such control, coupled with the certainty 
of inheritance, if the parent is outlived, leads often to the 
squandering of estates by the expectant heir before he has 
attained possession. Money-lenders are on the look-out for 
such victims, and the borrower has no adequate conception of 
the effect of his acts. Mr. Lefevre gives some startling 
figures on this head. The value of the son’s reversion ofa 
property of £10,000 per annum when the son is twenty-one 
and the father forty-five is only £15,000, A debt of £5,000, 
which, as Mr. Lefevre observes, appears trivial to the future 
possessor of £10,000 a year, will therefore eat up a third of the 
estate. When to these incidents of settlement is added the 
constant accumulation of charges upon the property for portions 
for younger children, and often for debts, it may be well con- 
ceived that Mr. Young’s verdict would be confirmed by magy 
members of the class for whose benefit the system is excly- 
sively maintained. 

But the evil effects of entail upon the land which is the 
subject of it and the labourers who till the land are more 
serious. The owner for the time being is only a limited 
owner. He cannot sell or lease except under express statutory 
powers, the exercise of which involves expense. If a i 
money on improvements, except under the sanction of the 
Inclosure Commissioners, he is at his: own cost benefiting the 
reversioner. Often, even if he were willing to do this, he is 
prevented, either by absolute want of means, or by the laudable 
and natural desire to provide for his younger children by 
saving from his present income. Every penny he expends in 
improving the estate is so much taken out of the pockets of 
those who are already, perhaps, insufficiently provided far, 
and given to the eldest son. The statutes passed to remedy 
these evils have had but a very limited operation, In the 
Report, drawn by Lord Salisbury, of a recent Committee of the 
House of Lords, it is stated that what has been accomplished in 
the way of improvement is only a small fraction of what still 
remains to be done, and authorities are quoted for the prope- 
sitions that only 3,000,000 acres out of 20,000,000 re- 
quiring drainage have yet been subjected to that pro- 
cess, and that of the requisite improvements of all kinds 
only one-fifth has yet been accomplished. The reasons 
assigned for this are that landowners dislike the interfer- 
ence of a public body such as the Inclosure Commissioners, 





and subsequently condemned in such unsparing terms by Lord 
Coke and Blackstone. 

The evils resulting from the present system are also generally | 
acknowledged. These may be classed under three heads,— 
(1), the bad effect upon the families themselves; (2), the im- 

. poverishment of land and neglect of the labouring classes ; and 
(3), the artifical prevention of the natural distribution of land. | 
The injurious results arising in families from the very settle- 


and that improvements cannot be carried out so as to Te 
munerate the tenant for life. The case cannot be more su¢- 
cinctly stated than in the following passage of Lord Salisbury s 
report :—‘“ The case for Parliamentary consideration lies in 
this, that the improvement of land, in its effect upon the 
price of food and the dwellings of the poor, is a matter of 
public interest ; but that, as an investment, it is not sufficiently 


| lucrative to offer much attraction to capital, and that there- 
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fore even slight difficulties have a powerful influence in arrest- 
+» it.” The question of labourers’ cottages alluded to in this 
. is indeed most serious. It is admitted on all hands 
that they cannot be made a lucrative investment. If, however, 

wners had the absolute control of their estates, they 
would, it is believed, recognise the duty of providing proper 
dwellings for those employed upon their land. ' But as limited 
owners, their sense of responsibility is diminished, and they 
ble to take any step of the kind without inflicting 


a 
isttensble loss upon themselves and those for whom they are 


piost anxious to provide. Pe ; 
Upon the third question, whether the distribution of land is 
affected by the existence of entails, there is more difference of 
opinion, Mr. Lefevre considers that they operate in this 
in three ways,—by artificially maintaining pro- 
intact after they have become encumbered to 
such an extent that they cannot be advantageously adminis- 
tered, and would naturally be sold, and probably dispersed 
in the process; by restraining the fathers of families from 
dividing their land amongst their children ; and by so compli- 
cating title, by permitting a variety of interests to be carved 
out of the same property, as to make the transfer of land costly, 
and thus to discourage small purchasers. It is undoubtedly the 
fact that, from whatever cause it arises, land, as distinguished 
from houses and villa-holdings in the neighbourhood of towns, is 
now being aggregated in a few hands. The recent Domesday 
Book offers a striking proof of. this, when carefully analysed, 
and the country was recently congratulated on the fact by 
Mr, Froude. From a curious abstract of the ions of 
the Peers, extracted from the new Return, and published last 
autumn in the Scotsman, it appears that one-fifth of the land 
of the three countries is owned by 450 Peers, the average 
holding of each being 15,000 acres, exclusively of building- 
land, mines, or wood-land ; and it will not be disputed that 
the number of Commoners whose estates rank with those of 
the Peers is very large. Moreover, it would not be difficult 
to instance numerous rural parishes which, fifty years ago, 
were held mainly by small freeholders, copyholders, or lease- 
holders for lives, and which are now entirely absorbed into 
the hands of the local magnate. It will hardly be contended 
that this tendency should be encouraged by an artificial system 
of settlement, if that system is shown to be injurious in other 
respects. And it will also probably be admitted that, in so 
far as such a system operates at all to prevent the natural 
py ot economic laws, it is to be deprecated, 

e remedy which Mr, Lefevre proposes for the evils arising 
from entail is to restrict all settlements to that form which is 
generally adopted in settling personal property. These settle- 
ments have for their object, not what is generally understood 
by the founding of a family, but the protection of wife and 
children against the possible misconduct or misfortune of a 
hasband. Property is not therefore tied up to a particular 
child, but usually a power is given to the parents who are in 
receipt of the income of the trust-fund to distribute the 
capital after their death amongst their children in such 
mode as they think fit, even to the total exclusion of 
one or more. The parental control over the children is 
thus maintained. Unless there be only one child, no child 
is sure of inheriting anything from his parents. He may 
for misconduct be disinherited entirely, or his share may be 
reduced to the smallest limits. Thus the dangers which have 
been pointed out as arising to the family of the settlor are 
obviated. There is no risk of a child who is unworthy succeed- 
ing to that absolute power over the family property which was 
denied to his father, nor can a son raise money upon his expect- 
ancy, that being entirely contingent upon his parent’s will. 
Moreover, the settled property being itself divisible, need not 
be burdened by successive charges for younger children. To 
ensure his object, Mr. Lefevre proposes that in future no 
settlement (whether directly, or by means of trustees) on un- 
born children should be valid, unless full power is reserved 
to one or both of the parents of such children of selecting and 
apportioning the property amongst them. He further abolishes 
estates-tail, and gives trustees or tenants for life of settled 
estates the fullest power of sale without application to the 
Court of Chancery, providing that the proceeds may be in- 
vested in any way sanctioned by the Court of Chancery for 
moneys under its care, or may be applied in the erection or 
Permanent improvement of buildings, including labourers’ 
cottages, or otherwise in the permanent improvement of the 
land which is in the same settlement as that sold. 

The passing of such a measure as that proposed would 
certainly meet, to a great extent, many of the objections at 








present existing to the entail of land, while the moral effect of 
prohibiting that particular kind of settlement which is so 
nearly akin to a strict entail would probably in time pro- 
duce a considerable change in the habit of mind existing 
amongst large landowners on the subject. For the sake 
of consistency, the Legislature should at the same time assimi- 
late the Jaw of inheritance in the case of land and in that of 
personalty. This proposal has been already made repeatedly 
to Parliament, and will again be brought forward. Objection 
has been taken to it, on the ground that intestacy as to land 
is rare, and that to make so great a change in theory to meet 
so slight a practical inconvenience is not the wont of English 
legislation. The introduction of Mr. Lefevre’s measure, at- 
tacking, as it does, the more potent element in the custom of 
primogeniture, while at the same time it leaves every great 
landowner perfectly free to make an eldest son, if he thinks fit, 
will meet this objection, and must lead to a full consideration 
of the whole subject. 








THE CLEVERNESS OF CRIMINALS. 

LL men, the cynics say, and some of the theologians, are 
potential criminals, and certainly they can produce one 
argument for their melancholy belief. All men have a sort of 
intellectual liking, betrayed by an otherwise unaccountable 
admiration, for successful, or partially successful criminals, They 
do not even unconsciously approve their crimes, and they do not 
even unconsciously respect their persons; but they do in the 
oddest way, the way which, under other circumstances, would be 
pronounced most sympathetic, acknowledge and exaggerate the 
qualities they believe them to possess. If they are violent 
criminals, they are accredited, sometimes in defiance of facts, 
with surpassing courage. Pirates, as a rule, haye not been one 
whit braver than the sailors who defeated them ; and brigands are 
usually decidedly poor soldiers, treacherous, apprehensive, and 
cruel from fear; yet the courage of buccaneers and the audacity 
of brigands have passed among all nations into proverbs, the 
truth being, we suppose, that the ascendancy of law weighs 80 
strongly upon most men’s spirits, that those who defy it are 
credited with a daring not attributed to men who display courage 
much more obviously upon the side which the law protects, A 
man who has broken jail cleverly is remembered much longer than 
one who has scaled a fortress, and Jack Sheppard has a greater 
popular reputation than the paladin of the seas, Lord Dundonald. 
Milton’s Satan seems brave, not because he is brave, for he is a much 
mightier angel than any angel he bullies or defies, but because, 
with extreme want of common-sense, he is fighting the irresistible 
Power before whom all beings but himself instinctively bow down. 
Most thieves, swindlers, and burglars are comparatively fools, 
always inferior in brains to the lawyers who prosecute, or the police 
who trap them, and often, as any collection of criminal photographs 
will testify, decidedly erétin ; yet a notion that they are unusually 
clever lingers ineradicable in the popular mind, and is not with- 
out an influence even on the educated. If a jewel robbery is 
committed, we always hear of the address of the robber, who has 
discovered where the jewels are kept, and the habits of the 
owners, and the weaknesses of the servant-maids,—who has, that 
is, exhibited a little, often a very little, of the skill of the most 
ordinary and half-experienced detective. If a criminal escapes 
from prison, the papers are full of compliments on his ingenuity,- 
patience, and skill in adapting means to ends, though he has 
done nothing which an ordinary artisan, with a difficult job of 
repairs to finish, does not do every day. It takes more patience, 
and skill, and perseverence, for instance, to file a complicated 
door-key, than to cut through any number of bars ; and the work 
is, in most cases, done at once better and more quickly. Forgery, 
a low variety of the commonest imitative art, displaying no power 
except one possessed by almost every draughtsman—we doubt if 
there is a portrait-painter alive who, in a week, could not imitate 
any signature—always moves reporters to admiration; while 
swindling, if only the amount obtained is sufficient, rouses judges 
and advocates to a loudly expressed conviction that the swindler, 
had he only been honest might, with less exertion, have risen high 
in any trade or profession. He would probably not have risen at 
all. Industry is wanting to all habitual criminals, and though 
there have, of course, been exceptions, still, as a rule, the most 
successful “‘ plants,” the robberies which have excited the most 
attention and raised their authors highest in the criminal class, 
have demanded no qualities in those who arranged them beyond 
those which are displayed by every minor actor, or wandering 


| juggler, or composer of fiction for the ‘* penny dreadfuls.” It is 
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said, forexample, that most of the thefts of jewel-boxes, dressing- 
cases, and the like at railway stations, are effected by the thief 
quietly placing an empty cover looking like a travelling-bag over 
the article to be stolen, which he then carries away quietly as if it 
were his own. That is pronounced very ingenious, and is done 
every day by any juggler ata fair, or low-foreheaded lout who cheats 
bumpkins by ‘‘thimble-rigging ” on arace-course. The “‘ confidence 
trick” which has gone on for centuries, which has been exposed 
every week, and which still continues to find victims, depends for 
success on a certain low histrionic skill possessed by every naughty 
boy in a village academy, and displayed every day of the week 
by an inferior class of servants, when accused of carelessness or 
misbehaviour. And at least half the ‘ingenious frauds” of our 
day demand in their perpetrators no capacities higher than those 
displayed by tenth or twentieth-rate writers of cheap fiction, depend, 
in fact, for success upon persistent lying of the clumsiest kind. 
The “great turf fraud,” forinstance, which was finished this week, 
and occupied judge and jurymen, and counsel and witnesses, for 
twelve days, seems to have extorted a sort of cry of admiration 
from the spectators, and to have induced the judge to display 
unusual severity against men ‘‘so dangerous to society,” yet 
there is nothing in it beyond a certain talent for florid fiction. 
The conspirators, or their leader, invented a sort of brummagem 
Davenport Dunn, a “‘ Mr. Andrew Montgomery,” who had such a 
talent for betting that he had been able to net hundreds of 
thousands on the turf. They described him and his grandeurs 
in florid language in a printed paper headed ‘‘ Sport,” because 
there is a paper of that name, and stating that he wanted 
agents, sent it out to all the stupid people with money 
they could hear of. A victim bit; forged cheques on a non- 
existent bank were sent to him or her to bet with; he was 
advised to bet for himself, and if he did so, the money he 
remitted to the bookmakers indicated by ‘‘ Mr. Montgomery ” was 
appropriated. That is all; and surely that all is within 
the power of any writer of fiction who composes stories 
for the most inferior rival of the London Journal. 
There was no more art in the contrivance than there 
is art in the advertisements informing the world that if a lady in 
want of an income will send five shillings, she will be told how to 
make fifty pounds a year, the method revealed being usually an 
agency for some kind of article not in demand. The swindlers 
did not tell their story specially well. They wrote rubbish about 
‘* Mr. Montgomery ” and his successes such as ought not to have 
deceived a servant-maid. They spoke of ‘ sworn bookmakers ” as 
if betting on commission were a trade specially recognised and 
protected by the Legislature. They inserted in their letters 
assurances of good faith, ‘‘ faith on oath,” “ parédles d'honneur,” 
of which any competent begging-letter writer would be ashamed, 
as too inartistic, and calculated only to excite suspicion. The 
first decently intelligent human being, in this case a banker, to 
whom their story was related, exposed it at once, and they ex- 
cited ‘‘ confidence” by a device, the forwarding of the unreal 
cheques, which, without their knowing it, exposed them to the 
terrible penalties of forgery. We see no evidence of genius 
whatever in their proceedings, unless indeed it consisted in this. 
Their chief, Benson, apparently had brain enough to understand 
that wealth is no guarantee for wisdom, that there may be as 
much simplicity and greed among people with money and educa- 
tion as among any yokelsat a fair ; that, in fact, it was as easy to get 
thousands by florid falsehood as to get five-pound notes. There 
was a flash of insight, a sort of Napoleonic insight, in that; but it 
is the only bit of unusual intelligence in the entire transaction. It 
seems incredible that even this hypothesis should be plausible, that 
there should exist in the world many men or women like Madame 
de Goncourt, with money and position, simple enough to believe 
that a bookmaker wished to make their fortunes, yet covetous 
enough to desire strongly to have them so made, but there can be 
no doubt that Benson hit a truth. Lawyers who deal with the 
rich, and especially “family” lawyers who are really trusted, 
know well that many among the rich want protection as much as 
if they were children or lunatics, that they will believe anything, 
and that they will run the most astounding risks in order to avoid 
trouble or to obtain without effort a sum of money which they do 
not in the least degree want, and would not try to earn by a 
single week of hard persistent labour either with head or hand. 
They will trust people of whom they know nothing except that 
they are pleasant, will accept the most extraordinary stories, and 
embark fortunes on the faith of representations about which they 
dare not ask previous advice from the men on whose professional 
guidance they habitually rely. Why should it not be so? There 
is nothing in wealth to guard a man from swindlers except the 


power of obtaining sound advice, and nothing in position except 
its attendant inaccessibility. If those two barriers can be sur. 
mounted, there are proportionately just as many “ sheep” 

the great as among the little, perhaps more, because the rich 
have not the instinctive caution which protects those whom a 
mistake would ruin. That granted, there is very little neeq for 
special cleverness in swindlers, for the depth of human foolish. 
ness passes any guage. Every week some knowing farmer, op 
‘‘ shrewd” shopkeeper, or experienced dealer is taken in by that 
shallowest of all swindling tricks, the demand that he should 
‘show confidence” in a casual acquaintance, by placing mo 








or a watch in his hands, and every week the trick is ¢ 
without the smallest advantage to the next victim; and why 
should simplicity be confined to the workers of the world whom 
hard necessity ought to make exceptionally distrustful? The trathis, 
and we wish it were more generally recognised, that the occasional 
success of swindlers is not the result of any exceptional ability in 
them, but a consequence of the extraordinary amount of fooligh- 
ness in the world, foolishness which is not, as we are all apt to 
fancy, diminished in proportion either to education, or means, or 
even intellectual capacity. Men of the highest force, and men, 
too, specially familiar with the ways of criminals, having tried 
them by the hundred, are cheated every day by devices which 
any London inspector knows to be at least as old as civilisation, 





BISHOP ALEXANDER AND THE [IRISH SYNOD. 
HE Irish Synod has not carried through its revision of the 
Prayer-book without a rupture with one of its very ablest 
Bishops. The Bishop of Derry—perhaps, the ablest Bishop of 
the Irish Church—has delivered a strong and even severe piece 
of Conservative invective against the revisionists, partly for the 
alterations they have made, partly, as it seems to us, for 
making any alterations at all, but mostly for the new 
preface, by which the range of ‘interpretation,”"—in other 
words, the freedom of clerical consciences,—is enlarged. Before 
we can discuss the Bishop of Derry’s remarks with any advantage 
to our readers, we must just give briefly some conception of the 
nature of the alterations made by the revisionists, and of the com- 
ments by which they accompany those alterations. In the first 
place, the Athanasian Creed is left in the Prayer-book, but the 
Rubric directing its use on certain days is removed, so that while 
the Creed as a standard of faith is untouched, as an element of 
worship it is virtually banished. Next, the form of absolution used 
in the service for the Visitation of the Sick,—a peculiar form 
much more sacerdotal in effect than that used in the ordinary 
forms of public worship, the priest being made to say, by Christ's 
authority ‘‘ committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins,”— 
is done away with, and the ordinary form of absolution used in 
the Communion Service is substituted. Further, in the new 
preface a passage has been introduced declaring that, ‘save 
in the matter of ecclesiastical censures, no power or autho- 
rity is. ascribed by our formularies to the Church or any 
of its ministers in respect of forgiveness of sins after baptism, 
other than that of declaring and pronouncing on God's 
part remission of sins to all that are truly penitent, to the 
quieting of their conscience and the removal of all doubt and 
scruple ; nor is it anywhere in our formularies taught or implied 
that confession to or absolution by a priest are any conditions of 
God’s pardon; but on the contrary, it is fully taught that all 
Christians who sincerely repent and unfeignedly believe the 
Gospel may draw nigh, as worthy communicants, to the Lord’s 
table, without any such confession or absolution.” Again, the 
Burial Service is still not to be used in the case of 
those who die unbaptised or excommunicate, but a special 
burial service is to be provided for wunbaptised in- 
fants, and for adults who die after being prepared for 
baptism. Further, in relation to the words of the Com- 
munion Service, no change is made; but the new canons 
prohibit any acts or gestures which imply that Christ is to 
be adored in the elements ‘‘under the veils of bread and 
wine,” and the new preface declares that the posture of 
kneeling is not intended to sanction any such doctrine, but 
only to express pious gratitude for the sacrament. With re- 
gard to the doctrinal conceptions involved in baptism, the new 
preface affirms that that there is to be perfect liberty, and that 
‘no minister of this Church is required to hold or teach any 
doctrine which has not been clearly determined by the Articles of 
Religion.” These are the most important of the modifications. 
The preface ends, however, with a rather remarkable general 





conclusion :— 
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eC 
, if some 
i and ang that we should have taken this opportunity of making this 
’ 


ct in all respects as they think it might be made, or if 

ied mn wy that om changes have been unnecessary or excessive, 
and that what was already excellent has been impaired by doing that 
hich, in their opinion, might well have been left undone, let them, on 
os one side or the other, consider that men’s judgments of perfection 
s, and that what is imperfect, with peace, is often better 


oe iat is othor wise more excellent wit hout it.” 
Such are, in brief, the most important results of the very cautious 
and conservative revision at which Bishop Alexander has taken 
go much offence. We should add, that the first paragraph of the 
new preface, which stated that certain explanations were desirable, 
but that neither they nor the alterations themselves were meant 
to cast any censure on the unrevised book of Common Prayer, 
or to imply that it contains anything contrary to Scripture, was 
carried by a vote of 133 clergy and 135 laymen, against only 20 
clergy and 14 laymen, and that, as far as we know, similar 
majorities were obtained for most of the other changes. 
And now, as to Bishop Alexander's stricture. The chief 
stricture is rather formidable, if only it were justified, but we do 
not think that it is justified. He declares that by the alterations 
made, and the comments on these alterations contained in the 
new preface, the meaning of the Prayer-book itself and of its 
gervices is so gravely altered, that even where the same words 
are retained you must understand them in a different and 
diminished sense. He illustrates this by the remark that M. 
Renan, whose pantheistic scepticism everybody is familiar 
with, has no objection to say of Christ, “our Lord is 
truly divine,” and that M. Albert Reville, the great French 
theist and anti-supernaturalist, considers Christ to be truly 
the Son of God.” Now, says the Bishop of Derry, the import- 
ance of words consists in the meaning they bear. If the same 
qords are to be used by Anglicans and again by Renan and Reville 
to express such very different thoughts, the words, like a depreciated 
currency, lose their significance, and fail to convey the faith they 
were intended to express. The Bishop admits that there is no 
pretence for any loss of meaning on such a scale as this 
which he can ascribe to any of the interpretations which 
the new Rubrics and the new comments of the Irish Church 
have introduced into their revised Prayer-book; but he 
holds that the changes made are of the same kind; that 
the effect of them is to lower the meaning of the Liturgy in 
the direction of the evangelical, or at least anti-Sacramental 
view; and he maintains that in the closing sentence which 
we have already quoted, the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
Church had embodied ‘‘ the sigh or smile of a higher intellect over 
the imbecility of human speculations and the inadequacy of human 
language, and that seemed to him to be as unlike as anything 
could to that spirit of true faith which removes mountains.” 
We must say at once that in our opinion no one of these 
criticisms of the Bishop of Derry’s can be sustained, unless, 
indeed, he either believes that the eucharistic elements ought to 
be adored,—in which case he cannot possibly receive ex animo 
the latter part of the twenty-eighth Article, and the note at the 
end of the Communion Service,—or believes that certain sins are 
teally remitted by the help of absolution which could not be 
forgiven without that rite,—or finally, holds that baptismal 
regeneration is so clearly a part of the Anglican creed, 
that all the more conscientious Evangelical clergy who do not 
accept it ought to be compelled to leave the Church. In any 
one of these cases we can understand the Bishop's assertion that 
the meaning of words has been definitely lowered,—that the colour, 
80 to say, of the Liturgical forms has been blanched, so as to make 
them mean less than they meant before. But itis difficult to sup- 
pose that he holds any of these three opinions,—the first because, 
a8 we said, it is expressly denied both by the Rubrics and the 
note to the Communion Service, and by the Twenty-eighth Article ; 
the second, because the Romanising creed that while there is a 
degree of penitence which is sufficient to obtain pardon with- 
out absolution, there are other lesser degrees which do not 
Obtain pardon without the appropriate ecclesiastical rite, 
is not, as far as we know, a common one among moderate High- 
Churchmen, and is almost inconsistent with everything in the 
Liturgy except that curious Romanist “ survival,” the form of 
absolution in the Visitation of the Sick ; and as to the third opinion, 
Wwe cannot conceive from the reverence which Bishop Alexander ex- 
presses in this very speech for the Evangelical clergy of older times, 
that he would wish in any way either to embarrass their consciences 
in the Church, or to exclude them from it. Yet if he really 
holds none of these views, it is certainly a mistake, as it seems to 
us, to assert that the new preface lowers the meaning of anything 





shall complain that these changes are not | in the Prayer-book in any sense analogous to that in which non- 


natural explanations of the divinity of Christ lower the meaning 

of the term ‘‘ divine,” as applic? to him. 

Nor do we think the Irish Church mistaken in making these 

changes, so long as she does not thereby really diminish the scope 

and range of her comprehension, which, in spite of the Bishop's pro- 

test, it does not seem in the present case that she does do. The doc- 

trine of Transubstantiation is intelligible enough, and the doctrine 
of the Articles is intelligible enough, but the attempt to believe, 

at the same time, that the elements are both something iu them- 

selves adorable, and also mere symbols of what is really adorable, 

is a pure mischief, a discipline in spiritual calisthenics. ‘The 

sooner that is got rid of inany Church without running any risk of 

expelling from it a large class of hard-working and earnest clergy, 

the better. Now, in the only case where that risk would have 

been run,—the case of the language which seems to assume 
baptismal regeneration,—the Irish Church has very wisely left the 

matter just where it was, permitting the same sort of freedom 

which the Gorham judgment permits in England. ‘I'o us, the 
doctrine of a specific change of nature in baptism seems as alien 

to the general belief of the Anglican Church, as it is clearly ger- 

mane to the particular formula of the baptismal service ; and if 
the clergy were not known to be so deeply divided on the sub- 
ject, we should have been glad to see that great ground of moral 
embarrassment removed. The fact being, as it is, however,—that 
the moderate High Churchmen would have been as certainly 
excluded by any change, as the Evangelicals would have been by 
any explicit adherence to the doctrine of regeneration in baptism, 
the Irish Church seems to us to have acted most wisely in leaving 
the indeterminate question undetermined still. It is only where the 
habit of encouraging paradoxes can be removed without narrowing 
the practical basis of the Church that any such course would 
be legitimate. And it is evident, both by the smallness of the 
numbers against change, and the hesitating character of the argu- 
ments by which change was opposed, that on the two po ints on 
which the Irish Church has ventured explicitly to put the ex- 
tinguisher, as it were, on the half-smouldering embers of a prac- 
tically-surrendered belief, the belief in the necessity of absolution 
in addition to penitence, to secure the forgiveness of sins, and the 
belief in transubstantiation,—there will be no real hardship 
to the consciences of the minority, and a very great addi- 
tion to the coherence of the modified forms of worship. 
Least of all can we understand the Bishop's objection to the very 
dignified and wise assertion of the fallibleness of human judg- 
ment with which the new preface concludes. If that is “‘thesigh 
or the smile of a higher intellect over the imbecility of human specu- 
lations and the inadequacy of human language,” then assuredly 
St. Paul's statement that in the higher life prophecies shall fail 
and tongues shall cease and knowledge shall vanish away, is a very 
much more audible sigh, or a very much more visible smile of the 
same kind. Yet bishop Alexander would hardly say of St. Paul that 
that statement of his was not the natural product of a faith 
that removes mountains. We have a great admiration for the 
Bishop of Derry, but we confess that in this instance it seems to 
us that the spirit of the Ecclesiastical Conservative has proved 
stronger than the spirit of the religious teacher. The Irish 
Church has been prudent. But to our minds, she will be all the 
simpler and stronger for the cautious simplifications she has made 
in her liturgy ; and not the less beloved for having made them 
with no undue arrogance and in no spirit of dictatorial 


infallibility. 





WILL NO ONE EXPLORE RORAIMA ? 
ILL no one explore Roraima, and bring us back the tidings 
which it has been waiting these thousands of years to 
give us? One of the greatest marvels and mysteries of the earth 
lies on the outskirt of one of our own colonies—only not within 





British territory, because the frontier-line has been bent in at the 
| epot, on purpose, it would seem, to shut it out—and we leave 
the mystery unsolved, the marvel uncared for. The description of 
it, with an illustrative sketch, in Mr. Barrington Brown's ‘* Canoe 
| and Camp Life in British Guiana” (one of the most fascinating 
| books of travel the present writer has read for a long time), is a 
| thing to dream of by the hour. A great table of pink and white 
|and red sandstone, “interbedded with red shale,” rises from a” 
| height of 5,100 feet above the level of the sea, 2,000 feet sheer 
' into the sapphire tropical sky. A forest crowns it; the highest 
| waterfall in the world—only one, it would seem, out of several— 
' tumbles from its summit, 2,000 feet at one leap, 3,000 more on a 
‘slope of 45 degrees down to the bottom of the valley, broad 
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enough to be seen thirty miles away. As far as I can make out, 
only two parties of civilised explorers have touched the base of 
the table, —Sir Robert Schomburge, many years ago; Mr. Brown 
and a companion in 1869,—each at different spots. Even the 
length of the mass has not been determined; Mr. Brown says 
eight or twelve miles. And he cannot help speculating whether 
the remains of a former creation may not be found at the top. At 
any rate, there isthe forest on the summit. Of what trees is it com- 
posed? They cannot well be the same as those at the base. Ata 
distance of 1,500 feet above the sea-level—speaking at least from 
personal knowledge of one island—the mango-tree in the West 
Indies, which produces fruit in abundance below, ceases to bear. 
The change in vegetation must be far more decided where the 
difference is between 5,000 and 7,000 feet. Thus for millenniums 
this island of sandstone upon the South American continent must 
have had its own distinct flora. What may be its fauna? Very 
few birds probably ascend to a height of 2,000 feet in the air, the 
vulture tribe excepted. Nearly the whole of its animated inhabi- 
tants are likely to be as distinct as its plants. Is it peopled with 
human beings? Who can tell? Why not? The climate must 
be temperate, delicious. ‘There is abundance of water, very pro- 
bably issuing from some lake on the summit. Have we there a 
group of unknown brothers, cut off from all the rest of their kind? 

The summit, Mr, Brown says, is inaccessible, except by means 
of balloons. Well, that is a question to be settled on the spot 
between an engineer and a first-rate ‘‘ Alpine.” (What is the 
satisfaction of standing on the ice-ridge of the Matterhorn, or 
crossing the lava-wastes of the Vatna Jokull, compared to what 
would be the sensation of reaching that mysterious aerial forest, 
and gazing plumb-down over the sea of tropical verdure beneath, 
within an horizon the limits of which are absolutely beyond 
guessing?) But put it that a balloon is required, surely it would 
be worth while for one of our scientific Societies to organise a 
balloon expedition for the purpose. No one can tell what pro- 
blems in natural science might not be elucidated by the explora- 
tion. We have here an area of limited extent, within which the 
secular variation of species by natural selection, if any, must have 
gone on undisturbed, with only a limited number of conceivable 
exceptions, since, at least, the very beginning of the present age in 
the world’s life. Can there be a fairer field for the testing of those 
theories which are occupying men’s minds so much in our days? 
And if there be human creatures on Roraima, what new data must 
their language, their condition, contribute, for the study of philo- 
logers, anthropologists, sociologists ! 

One more wonder remains to be told. Mr. Brown speaks of 
two other mountains in the same district which are of the same 
description as Roraima—tables of sandstone, rising up straight 
in the blue—one larger than Roraima itself. But he has not seen 
them, nor do they appear on his map. It is only because 
of their existence, and because, for aught that appears, 
they may be equally inaccessible with Roraima, that one does 
not venture to call Roraima the greatest marvel and 
mystery{of the earth. If there be thus in existence three 
living fragments of an age before our own, instead of one, that is 
only the greater reason why we should lose no time in wresting 
its secrets from the one which lies, so to speak, at our door. 
But if on exploration Roraima proves to be that which one 
dreams it may, a question may arise whether it would not be 
worthy of modern civilisation to secure its preservation, or the 
preservation of all the three mountains in question, by inter- 
national treaty, in their primeval condition. If only the vegeta- 
tion of the tertiary age subsists on those weird summits, its trees 
have a right not to have their trunks defaced with civilised 
‘* posters,” nor their feet strewn with the remains of civilised 


picnice—bottled-beer bottles and sardine-tins. 
J. M. L. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ITALIAN GREEN-BOOK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—The Italian Green-Book fills up some lacunz here and there 
in our own Blue-books, voluminous as these are. The following 
points may serve as specimens of jets of additional light on the 
negotiations respecting the Protocol :— 

On March 14, the Italian Ambassador at Berlin reports a con- 
versation which he had with General Ignatieff. The General de- 
clared that Russia could not aceépt the proposal of giving Turkey 
& year’s grace to carry out her fictitious reforms. ‘‘* Russia,’ 





said the General, ‘could not remain so long under arms, and if 





she disarmed, she would appear to have abandoned the Christians 
of the Ottoman Empire to Turkish fanaticism. It was n 
however, that an issue should be arrived at, since the present in- 
action of Europe, if protracted much longer, would compel 
Russia to have recourse to war, in spite of her preference for 
peace. For this reason she had started the project of a Protocol, 
to which General Ignatieff sought the adhesion of the Powers, 
and which would have for its object to stimulate the Sublime 
Porte (di spingere la Sublime Porta) to do that which the Cabinets 
were agreed at Constantinople in recognising as necessary for the 
pacification of the East.’” 

There is not a hint here, observe, about ‘a golden bridge,” or 
any other bridge, for a Russian retreat from the declaration of 
the Moscow speech. On the contrary, Russia declares such a 
retreat impossible, except on the sole condition of Turkey's 
acceptance of the Protocol. The object of the Protocol is expressly 
declared to be the coercion of Turkey. 

The despatch of Signor Melegari proceeds :—‘ On the 8th of 
this month, Count de Launay telegraphed to me that Prineg 
Bismarck was favourable to the idea presented by General 
Ignatieff.” And he adds :—‘ After some conversation with the 
two Russian diplomatists (Count Schouvaloff and General Igna- 
tieff), the Duc Decazes informed me, through the Marquis de 
Noailles, that, with some reservation of a formal nature, he judged 
the project of the Protocol acceptable.” 

In a despatch from Signor Melegari, dated March 17, to the 
Italian Ambassador in London, we have an intimation of the 
first hitch in the negotiations :—‘' I thank your Excellency,” sayg 
the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, “for having telegraphed 
to me the full text of the Protocol, as it was agreed upon on the 
16th inst. in London, between Lord Derby and Count Schouva- 
loff. I am equally obliged to you for having sent me the exact 
words with which the principal Secretary of State of the Queen has 
accompanied the confidential communication of the said document.” 
In another despatch of the same date, Signor Melegari gives an 
account of a conversation which he had just had with the British 
Ambassador at Rome :—‘“‘ Sir A. Paget has informed me that the 
text of the Protocol, which the six Guaranteeing Powers will be 
called upon to sign, was yesterday agreed upon between the 
Ambassador of Russia in London and Lord Derby. England, in 
agreeing to subscribe this international act, has made two con- 
ditions,—the first, that the Protocol should be accepted equally 
by all the Powers guaranteeing the Ottoman Empire ; the second, 
that Russia should undertake to demobilise the troops concen- 
trated on the frontiers of Turkey.” Signor Melegari goes on to 
say that Sir A. Paget sounded him as to the reception which 
the Italian Government would give to the Protocol in this new 
shape. ‘I limited myself,” says the wary Italian, ‘‘in replying 
to the interrogation of Sir A. Paget, to general terms, assuring 
him of the satisfaction which I experienced in receiving the news 
that the accord existing between Russia and England, equally 
desirous of maintaining peace, was about to receive the solemn 
form of a Protocol.” In fact, the Italian Government took alarm 
at the reservation of Lord Derby. It made strong objection to 
reservations on the part of any two of the Powers. ‘I think,” 
says Signor Melegari, in a despatch dated March 22, ‘that an 
undertaking‘on the part of Russia, contracted only with England, 
could not be judged conformable to the Treaty of 1856, inas- 
much as that Treaty aims at prohibiting any kind of exclusive 
protectorate in favour of Turkey.” 

In a despatch of March 23, Signor Melegari says :—‘ This 
morning Sir A. Paget called again upon me, and told me that 
Lord Derby, inarecent interview with Count Schouvaloff and with 
General Ignatieff, expressed his opinion that, before discussing 
the modifications demanded by Russia, it would be desirable that 
an understanding should be arrived at on the question of de- 
mobilisation. The two Russian diplomatists declared that they 
could hold out no prospect of any such assurance,” In a de- 
spatch from the Italian Ambassador at Vienna, dated March 
25, there is an account of an “official visit” which General 
Ignatieff had just paid to the Italian Ambassador. ‘ With re- 
gard to the Protocol,” says the latter, ‘‘ he said to me that it 
should be regarded as the answer to the Circular of Prince Gort- 
chakoff. Provided that Europe accepted the document, and put 
its signature to it, Russia would be assured that Europe assumed 
the guardianship of those interests on behalf of which it had 
assembled in Conference at Constantinople. If, however, this 
anticipation should not be verified, Russia would be constrained 
to regulate her action solely on the basis of her interests, @ 
result which she had the liveliest wish to avoid. As to the ques- 
tion of disarmament, which the Cabinet of London had proposed, 
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General Ignatieff declared to me that he was not authorised to 
take it into consideration.” ; 

‘At last, in a despatch from Signor Malegari, dated March 30, 
we have the English and Russian declarations respectively vis-d- 
vis, On the following day the Italian Foreign Minister declares 
that these reservations ‘‘ would constitute the Protocol an abnor- 
malact, the signature of which would affect the contracting parties 
in a different measure.” He instructs the English Ambassador in 
London accordingly to put on record the Italian reservation which 

in company with the English and Russian declarations. 
In an identic despatch to the Italian Ambassadors in Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, Signor Melegari says, ‘‘ It was ex- 
clusively by the invitation of Lord Derby that the Ambassadors of 
the Great Powers assembled at the Foreign Office, and there signed 
the Protocol of March 31, That being so, it seemed to us that 
it would not be prudent, nor indeed quite correct, to sign purely 
and simply an act which, in respect to other Powers, might, in 
eonsequence of their declarations, change its character eventually, 
and make it cease even to be of any obligation. Our declaration 
iwaee aims at eliminating that which, in our view, is abnormal 
in the situation, and is intended to guard us befotehand 
against the necessity of being obliged some day, in presence 
of discordant interpretations regarding the value of the Pro- 
tocol, to pronounce in favour of one side or the other.” The 
Italian Ambassador in London, in a despatch dated April 2, 
gives an account of the signature of the Protocol. After the 
Ambassadors were assembled at the Foreign Office and the 
Protocol had been read, ‘‘ Lord Derby having distibuted to each 
of the Ambassadors the document containing the reservations 
made by the English Cabinet respecting the effects of the Protocol 
itself, the Russian Ambassador delivered the declarations of his 
Government relative to the conditions which must be fulfilled 
previous to the demobilisation of the Russian army. I, in my 
turn, then gave the reservation prescribed by your Excellency.” 

If, then, the Italian Green-Book is to be relied on, the State of 
facts in regard to the Protocol is as follows :—Russia declared, 
from the first, that the object of the Protocol was to coerce 
Turkey, and that Russia would, on her own responsibility, coerce 
Turkey, if the other Powers refused to join her. War, or accept- 
ance of the recommendations of the Protocol,—this has been 
Russia's language throughont. Secondly, the Russian and Italian 
declarations are both the result of Lord Derby’s declaration, if 
the Italian Green-Book is to be trusted. In now declaring war, 
therefore, Russia has simply done what she declared, during the 
negotiations about the Protocol, that she would do, under the 
circumstances which have happened. 

What construction did Turkey put upon Lord Derby's declara- 
tion? That is revealed in a despatch from the Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires at Constantinople, dated April 5:—‘ I know,” said 
Safvet Pasha, “ that Italy has made a reservation in the sense of 
Lord Derby’s declaration, and we cheer ourselves in seeing that 
your [Italian] Government associates itself to that of England in 
a manifestation of sympathy for us.” ‘ We hope,” he added, 
‘*to see Italy proceeding always hand-in-hand with England.” The 
Italian Chargé d’Affaires took care to undeceive Safvet Pasha, 
but the important thing to observe is that Turkey understood 
Lord Derby’s Declaration as an encouragement to Turkey to 
reject the Protocol. 

Your space is limited, so I will make no comment on these 
pregnant facts, which, indeed, speak for themselves.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCoxt. 





THE RECENT MINE ACCIDENT. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have been for many years a constant reader of the 
Spectator, and I must confess that it was with great regret that I 
read the article in last week’s number which referred to the 
recent colliery accident in Wales. It appears to me that that 
article, if not intended, is certainly calculated to convey the im- 
pression that colliery proprietors are utterly regardless of the 
lives of the men whom they employ, and that in their anxiety to 
become rich they not only bid defiance to Acts of Parliament, 
but also refuse to avail themselves of the means which science 
has placed at their disposal for counteracting inevitable risks 
to which the miner is exposed. I cannot conceive it possible to 
bring a more serious charge against any class of men, but unless 
some such charge is intended to be conveyed, I am completely 
at a loss to know what is the meaning of the paragraph referring 
to accidents caused by explosions of gas and the use, or rather 


The writer, however, is not satisfied with casting a slur, and 
I believe, a most undeserved slur, on the character of our colliery 

proprietors, but goes on to attack our mining engineers for not 
having invented a machine which could have performed the work 
more rapidly than was done by the arms of those brave men 
whose courage and endurance are now exciting the admiration of 
| their fellow-countrymen. I believe 1 am right in saying that 
such machines do exist, but owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
power suitable for working them at the bottom of a mine, they 
have not yet become generally used, and consequently it surely 
ought not to be a matter of surprise that it was found impossible 
to provide such power at so short a notice. 

My excuse for troubling you with these remarks must be that I 
have been for many years a member of a Mining Institute in this 
neighbourhood, which comprises a large number both of coal- 
owners and also of scientific engineers. One of the objects, I 
might say the main object of the Institute, is to discuss means 
for the prevention of accidents in mines; and though accidents 
will still inevitably occur, I venture to think that the efforts of 
those who have turned their attention to such objects as improved 
ventilation in mines, better modes of signalling, prevention of 
over-winding, and many other similar questions, have not been 
altogether in vain. 

Had the writer of the article to which I have referred been 
present when a discussion took place within the last fortnight on 
an improved safety-lamp, I feel confident he would have refrained 
from using such strong terms of censure.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Chesterfield, April 24. Epwarp CAVENDISH. 

[Nothing was farther from our thoughts than to attack any- 


body, unless it were the public, for not urging on more eagerly 
scientific research in these directions.—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOUND-TELEGRAPHY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your article of Saturday 
last on the mine accident at Pontypridd, and more particularly 
that portion of it in which you urge the importance of a 
means of communication in such cases. You observe that ‘‘ the 
first need in all such cases is a means of communication, and 
wherever artificial sounds are audible, the means of communica- 
tion, if only a conventional system is once adopted and taught to 
all, as they are taught the primary rules of their trade, are always 
ready to our hands.” 

As a practical telegraphist of more than twenty years’ standing, 
1 can fully endorse this opinion. The ‘“ Morse” code is the best 
‘conventional system” that can be adopted, its long and short 
beats—called “dots” and “dashes,” in ordinary telegraphic 
parlance—being particularly suited to the ‘‘ knockings ” carried 
on from time to time in the Troedyrhiw coal-pit, which, however, 
meant nothing more than that there was a human being (it might 
be only one) at the other side. But if, instead of a series of 
unintelligible and meaningless sounds, something of this sort had 
been possible—two short, one long, and one short knocks; two 
short knocks; three short, and one long knock ; and one short 
knock—that would have denoted the word “five,” being the 
number of persons confined in the inner chamber of the mine. 
For years I have lived next door to a very old friend—a 
practical telegraphist, like myself,—and I have regularly wished 
him a “‘ merry Christmas” and a “‘ happy new year” simply by 
knocking through the wall. Similarly, he, too, signalled back, 
‘The same to you, and many o’ them ;” and many atime and 
oft we have congratulated each other on the “ blithe blink o’ our 
ain fireside ” when all was cold and dreary without. With equal 
ease, I could have “‘ signalled” to him, or he to me, that some- 
thing was wrong and assistance was wanted ; and as you explain, 
the greater distance in a coal-pit would be no bar to instantaneous 
communication, because of the ease and rapidity with which coal, 
like wood, transmits sound from point to point. 
There are numerous devices for teaching or learning the 
‘*Morse” code, but perhaps one of the simplest, as being 
adaptable in harmony with the ‘‘ constructive ” ideas of childhood, 
is by means of short and Jong blocks of wood, something like the 
“ bricks ” of one’s childish days. A short block—say, half an inch 
square—resembles the ‘‘ dot” of the Morse alphabet, and one 
twice as long does very well for the “dash,” while the two 
together make the letter ‘ A.” 
Oftener than once it has been proposed to teach the ‘‘ Morse” 
alphabet in schools, and the sooner the better.—I am, Sir, &., 
R. W. J. 
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THE RUSSIAN PERSECUTION OF THE GREEK 
CHURCH. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


S1r,—Though I am not a supporter of the Government, I do not 
wish to see them unjustly assailed. The documents about the 
persecution of the United Greeks in Russia were not published 
by them, as you seem to think, of their own accord and unsoli- 
cited. They were issued at my instance, and in compliance with 
a return for which I moved on March 5. If there is any blame 
attaching to any one in the transaction, I am the culprit; it is on 
me that all the vials of the Anglo-Russian Press should be 
poured, and I have no desire to evade their censure :— 
“ Adsum qui feci; me, me convertite tela !” 
I moved for the return with the deliberate intention of bringing 
before the people of England the conduct of ‘ Holy Russia,” and 
in order to show how well qualified she is, from her own humane 
and generous method of dealing with subject-nationalities and 
dissenters from her national religion, to take up the cause of the 
Christians in Turkey. That I have not been altogether unsuc- 
cessful is evidenced by the reluctance of the Daily News and 
Spectator to approach the subject, as well as by the righteous and 
manly indignation of Lord Waveney and the Times,—not at the 
‘‘ atrocities ” having been perpetrated, but at the account of them 
having been published, and that in a form which it was impossible 
to question, and equally difficult to ignore or admit. My Par- 
liamentary career has been a humble one, but it is at least a 
satisfaction to have been the means, at the present crisis, of 
bringing to the knowledge of the public facts about Russia and 
her policy of which they had been, to some extent, in ignorance. 
It has always been an axiom of British justice that those who 
complain of the conduct of others must be able to show that they 
themselves come into court with clean hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 
OweEN Lewis. 


[We are afraid Mr. Lewis’s axiom would exclude almost every 
existing Power from the right to complain of the foul deeds of 
any other. Our correspondent imagined our “ reluctance ;” which 
did not exist.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AN ANCIENT EPIGRAM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—Your courtesy will, I am sure, allow me to occupy a small 
space in your columns for the purpose of proving that the epigram 
assigned in the ‘‘ Epigrammatists” to the Khaliph Radhi Billah 
was not ‘composed in a London drawing-room about sixty or 
seventy years ago.” Mulready—who, according to your corre- 
spondent, challenged the composer to exercise his faculty for 
impromptu versification—was born in 1786, and was only ten 
years old when the epigram appeared in print. Allow me to 
refer your correspondent to the work of an acknowledged scholar 
—‘‘ Specimens of Arabian Poetry, from the earliest times to the 
Extinction of the Khaliphat, with some account of the authors,” by 
J.D. Carlyle, B.D., F.R.S.E., Chancellor of Carlisle, and Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1796)— 
where he will find the original Arabic, and the Professor’s English 
version, as given in the ‘‘ Epigrammatists.” In 1797 the English 
version, avowedly taken from Carlyle’s work, appeared in a col- 
lection entitled ‘Select Epigrams.” It was, perhaps, in this 
latter and more popular book that the gentleman celebrated as an 
impromptu versifier saw the epigram which afterwards proved so 
useful to him in the London drawing-room.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Purr Dopp. 





TRUST AND TRUTHFULNESS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—Your able article on “ Belief” assumes incidentally that 
‘“*the best way to evoke truthfulness in boys is uniformly to 
believe them, even when appearances are against them.” I take 
it, this is on the authority of Dr. Arnold; it hardly has the sanc- 
tion of Him who said, ‘‘ O generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you,” &c., though doubtless the Pharisee could sometimes urge 
that appearances were against him. There is an order of mind 
that finds it difficult to study to be natural or to strive to be 
trustful, and such will think that ignoring the ‘‘ appearances” is 
thrusting out of court some of the witnesses. In my opinion, the 
schoolmaster who pretends that the boy is telling the truth when 
he has some reason for thinking he is not, is, in the words of 
Professor Clifford, “father to the liar and the cheat.” The people 





who demand implicit trust when appearances are against them, are 
not always the same people who extend implicit trust to others 
when appearances are not against them. This appeal to banish 
evidence and blindfold reason in the name of goodness is itself a 
challenge to trustfulness. I can quite conceive that those who 
commence life as pets, and go on learning to make the Wore 
appear the better reason, have much need of the “ principle ;” but 
unless 1 am much mistaken, the boy who is telling the truth, and 
is unfortunate enough to have appearances against him, will demand 
that those appearances shall be interrogated, and my estimate of hig 
intelligence and integrity will depend very much on the way ip 
which he makes and insists on this demand. 

But it may be said that what is meant is, that the resultant of 
the schoolmaster’s mind shall be so trustful that, at the first im. 
pulse, it shall impute truth to the boy, adverse circumstances not. 
withstanding ; and itis contended that this is morally good for the 
boy,—it evokes truthfulness, is charitable, Christ-like. But im. 
becile imputation of truth is wilful surrender of intellect, and ig 
not charity, but weakness ; and charity and mental flabbiness are 
not, as is often supposed, identical. Further, this principle ig 
founded on that false view of Christianity which imputes good. 
ness to us, instead of helping us, to be good ; and is immoral, and 
the more pernicious because it assumes to be so very moral,— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. H. Laxg, 


Withernden School, Caterham Valley, S.O. Surrey. 


[We do not know that we differ substantially from our corre. 
spondent. Thesentence he quotes was not our own, but contained 
in a quotation which went rather beyond the true mark.—Fp, 
Spectator.] 





LUCKY AND UNLUCKY. 


(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 


Sir,—As letters telling of dogs and their doings occasionally 

appear in the Spectator, perhaps the following rather pathetic 

anecdote of a dog I know well may also find a place there. Two 
or three weeks ago, Lucky—so called from having, when an out- 

cast, found its present happy home—perhaps by way of showing 

its gratitude to its benefactors, presented them with five small 

‘‘ Luckys,” or rather, with one exception, ‘‘ Unluckys,” as the 
melancholy process always resorted to with these too-blooming 
families had to be carried out in this instance, and the five were 
reduced to one. Poor Lucky was inconsolable, looking every- 
where for them, and looking, too, with such appealing eyes into the 
faces of her friends, and asking them so plainly where they were. 
Near her kennel was an inclosed piece of ground for pigeons, and 
as it was discovered that rats were carrying off the young 
pigeons, and a8 Lucky had carried off one or two rats, it was 
decided one night to leave the door of the pigeons’ house open, 
that Lucky might have the run of it; and the next morning, side 
by side with the puppy, was found a baby pigeon, looking quite 
bright and at home, but hungry, and poor Lucky, proud of the 
addition it had made to its family, was looking more contented 
than it had done since the loss of its puppies. The pigeon must 
have fallen from ite nest, some distance from the ground, 
and Lucky, while on the look-out for rats, must have found 
it, and carefully carried it to her kennel, with the vague feeling, 
perhaps, that it was one of her own lost little ones ‘‘ developing” 
a little curiously. Unfortunately the arrangement could not bea 
permanent one, and the famished little pigeon was put back into 
its own nest, to be found again the next morning in Lucky’s bed, 
but this time dead. The old birds seem to have deserted it, and 
it had died of starvation. If Lucky could give this account her- 
self, it might be much more interesting, for it was thought not at 
all improbable that she had actually rescued from a rat the bird 
she was so anxious to adopt, as a small wound was found upon it 
such as a rat might have made, and as a young pigeon had been 
taken the night before from the same nest ; but this is only con- 
jecture, and Lucky only could tell us the facts ; how often it would 
be interesting, if our humble friends could tell us their adventures! 
A friend who is staying with me tells me that a few months ago 
her dog was lost for a week, and at the end of that time it came 
back one night in a scarlet ruff and spangles, and looking altogether 
dreadfully dissipated. Evidently it had been the ‘ performing 
dog” in some show, ‘“‘ Punch and Judy” perhaps ; being natur-7 
ally a clever dog, it would quickly have learnt the part of ‘‘ Toby’ 
in that delightful and time-honoured exhibition. If it could only 
have written also an article entitled ‘‘ A Week of My Life,” with 
what pleasure the Spectator would have published it !—I am, Sir, 
&e., 
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ART. 


—_ >— 
THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tus is a more than usually satisfactory Exhibition, and we notice 
with pleasure that some of the very oldest members of the Society, 
contribute works which will bear favourable comparison with any 
which they have previously produced, and which show little if 
any falling-off in vigour or delicacy. Of such members, the most 
conspicuous are Sir John Gilbert, Samuel Palmer, and George 
Fripp, the two latter being especially well represented. . Indeed, 
this year every one seems to send his best, and whether it be the 
Jonely mountains of Mr. Newton, or the muslin-clad young 
ladies of E. K. Johnson that are represented, whether we saunter 
through the pine-woods with Lamont, or wander, rod in hand, 
amidst the wild scenery of the Hebrides with George Fripp, or 
charge discreetly in the rear of Gilbert’s Puritans at Marston 
Moor, in each and every case, the spirit of the scene has been 
caught sufficiently to render the reproduction interesting. - 

Here is something for every taste and every age. Do you 
like pretty faces and light laughter, and rosy checks 
beaming with health and good-humour? Go and sit under the 
trees with Mr. Johnson, and watch the hiving of the 
“Golden Swarm.” Are you sentimental? Turn your eye 
towards that young lady strolling along the sand, whom Mr. 
Brewtnall has painted so delicately, and watch her colour come 
and go as she reads that too interesting letter. And for those who 
have outgrown romance and love-letters and young ladies on the 
beach, there are plenty of scenes to afford matter for contempla- 
tion. Are you a poet or a dreamer,—look at Albert Goodwin's 
“ Arabian Night,” and watch how the glow of busy life in the 
bazaar below fades gradually into gloom, as the eye follows 
upwards the delicate traceries of the mosque, rising story upon 
story far up into the still blue night, till at last the slender 
minarets stand out softly white against the starry sky. Are you 
a philosopher, perhaps even a bit of a cynic? Well, even so, 
you may find here something to your liking. What is this long 
procession of men, women, and children which hangs imme- 
diately beneath Mr. Johnson’s sunny garden, contrasting almost 
painfully in its dark colour and grim suggestiveness with the 
bright flowers and faces in the picture above? This is ‘‘ The 
Business of Pleasure,” as it is seen in modern life, and represents 
a collection of acrobats, singers, &c., on their way to some village 
fair or suburban race-course,—the faces of the wayfarers, weary 
and somewhat sullen, sharply pointing the antithesis between 
work and amusement. But though every one may find 
interesting matter here, the great strength of the Exhibition 
is, as usual, its landscapes. We shall not attempt to notice many 
of the pictures, merely trying to give our readers some idea of 
the Exhibition as a whole. Where there are so many beautiful 
examples of one kind of work, it is always a difficult and invidious 
task to select any one as being pre-eminently superior ; except it be 
one which shows an equal amount of successful skill, with a dis- 
tinctly higher aim than the rest. In one picture here there is, we 
think, such an aim shown, and such an amount of success obtained, 
as may fairly place it at the head of the list; and it is the more 
pleasing to us that this should be the case in the painting of an 
artist who has persevered steadily in attempting to paint the 
higher poetical landscape. This, which Turner attempted so con- 
stantly and succeeded in so well, has fallen very much out of re- 
pute in the preseut day, and very many of our most skilful artists, 
some of them carrying imitative skill much further than Turner 
ever did, nevertheless content themselves with literal transcripts 
from Nature. Samuel Palmer, however,of whose picture we are going 
to speak, has always infused a large amount.of poetical feeling into 
his works ; and though this has often been obscured by strange 
affectations and tricks of colour, it has been the ruling spirit of his 
painting. And one other remark should be made about him, and 


stinct of a true poet, has painted the landscape as Tityrus might 
have been supposed to see it, radiant no less with bright memo- 
ries, than with the glowing sunlight. The whole tone of the: 
picture is a wonderful example of the harmony gained by 
combinations of pure colour when used with experience and 
perfect knowledge, but the sky, with the sun bursting forth the 
last time through the long lines of crimson cloud, is the master- 
piece of the picture, and is certainly one of the finest pieces of 
painting in water-colour which we have ever seen. We have 
spoken thus at length on the subject of this picture, feeling that 
when an artist towards the close of a long life does do work as 
fine as this, he deserves some honourable recognition, and that, 
as one of our foremost critics said of Palmer five years ago, ‘‘ we 
who are younger should assure him, before the days draw near 
when neglect and praise are alike indifferent, that he has not 
worked in vain.”* 

We must next mention George Fripp, who is very strongly 
represented this year, sending no less than twelve examples, 
mostly small, of English and Highland scenery. All of these are 
fine, but perhaps the most noteworthy, as being delineations of 
country not usually painted by this artist, are the sketches on the 
western coast of Scotland and in the Hebrides. Of these, 
No. 150, ‘*@orrie on Loch Kishorn, coast of Ross-shire,” is a 
very beautiful specimen. The loch occupies the foreground of the 
picture, in the middle-distance is seen the shore, composed of 
sterile rock, and sloping up to a barren mountain in the distance. 
It is difficult to imagine any one painting the strata and lines of 
cleavage of rock better than Mr. Fripp does; the drawing seems 
to have all the accuracy of a geological chart, and yet is never in 
the least hard or diagrammatic. The prevailing tone of all these 
Scotch pictures of Mr. Fripp’s is a warm brown, and the skies 
are, if we remember right, universally grey. Judging from our 
own experience in the Hebrides, the skies always are grey, except 
when they are black. Another very fine example of Mr. Fripp's 
work is No. 113, “‘Bray Loch and Weir, from Amerden Bank”; 
a summer scene, with calm water, and leafy willows swaying 
softly before the breeze. These sketches, however, always seem 
to us to be lower in tone than we have ever found English scenery 
to be, and Mr. Fripp rarely gives us a genuinely green field or 
blue sky. Sir John Gilbert has two large pictures this year, Nos. 
8 and 112. Of these, the latter is very poor, and calls for little 
notice ; the former is a fine battle-piece, with much of the old 
power in grouping and delineating the hurry and turmoib 
of a battle. At one time, Mr. Gilbert was never so happy as 
when amongst the standards and trumpets, painting flashing 
armour, sweeping plumes, and eager faces. The scene before us 
isa somewhat confused mass of rearing horses and charging horse- 
men, fallen men, swords, and all the pomp and circumstance of 
war, and we can only commend it generally, without going into 
details. Indeed, it is one of those pictures which are only interest- 
ing as a whole from the mass of colour and power of composition 
shown, To turn toa more quiet and yet a somewhat cognate 
subject, “The Old Men's Gardens, Chelsea Hospital,” by Mrs. 
Allingham (No. 139),—this drawing more nearly resembles Fred 
Walker’s work than any which we have seen since his death, and 
is in some respects but little inferior to it. Many artists will 
have to look to their laurels when the ladies begin to paint as 
well as this. The subject is a simple one enough,—two young 
girls buying a bunch of flowers from two old pensioners in the 
gardens of the Hospital. It appears from the quotation that 
each pensioner has a small plot of ground assigned to him, 
where he “follows his own fancies in the matter of garden- 
ing.” The colour is very pleasent throughout the picture, 
and the weather-beaten appearance of the old pensioners’ coats 
and faces contrasts very prettily with the fresh muslin and 
bright looks of the girl-visitors. The most thoroughly satis- 





factory part of the picture, however, is the old-fashioned 
garden, with its innumerable bright flowers, without order and 
arrangement. When, we wonder, will people go back to the old 


that is that, like Turner, he has seen the sun, and firmly grasped | style of flower-beds, and no longer stick round and oval blotches 
the fact that to reproduce that, is the greatest triumph of the | of pink, or blue, or yellow in the middle of a green lawn, and call 
painter's art. His present picture in this year’s Exhibition is it landscape-gardening? ‘There is another well-known member 


entitled, ‘‘'fityrus restored to his Patrimony,” and represents 
the shepherd reclining under a spreading tree, while all round 
bim,— 
‘** Meadow, grove, aud stream 
iso ake s.oace do scem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


The moment chosen is when Melibceus is congratulating ‘lityrus 


upon the restoration of his lands, and Mr. Palmer, with the in- | 
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of this Society who has this year sent a very striking landscape 
of a totally opposite kind to that of Mrs. Allingham,—this is 
Alfred Newton, whose ‘ Unveiling of the Mountain” (42) may 
challenge comparison with anything in the Exhibition as a 
faithful transcript of a natural effect. There has been a storm, 
the gloom of which still lingers on the grass and foliage of the 
foreground ; on the right of the picture a heavy cloud-wreath 





* P. G. Hamerton, Portfolio, November, 1872. 
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is still hanging, almost touching the wet earth ; but on the left 
the clouds have rolled away, and the blue sky shines out, and 
in the midst, a little shadowy with mist, the unveiled mountain 
rises. This is a very fine drawing, not only because of the faith- 
ful rendering of the scene, but because the artist has succeeded 
in catching the true spirit of all mountain scenery, we mean the 
spirit of mingled isolation and permanence. If a picture can 
ever express any feeling, this picture seems to speak of the 
way in which the clouds and the sunshine and the shadows 
come and go, and how through it all, through every 
change of circumstance around it, the mountain ‘ endureth 
for ever.” The only technical fault which strikes us is 
@ certain spottiness in the foreground foliage, which seems 
somewhat to mar the harmony of the colour. If Mr. 
Newton’s mountain be a somewhat solemn picture, there are 
no lack of those which will counterbalance this impression ; and 
amongst these, No. 64, Mr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Golden Swarm,” alluded 
to above, claims pre-eminence, from the delicacy of its execution, 
and, to a certain extent, its successful treatment of a very difficult 
subject. It represents an old gardener and his wife and child 
superintending the hiving of a swarm of bees which have settled 
upon one of the trees in the garden. To say that there are several 
graceful young ladies in white muslin, and that there is a general 
atmosphere of bright colours and sunshine, is to*say little more 
than that the picture is by E. K. Johnson ; and unfortunately, if 
we add to this that there is a prevailing feeling of unreality, a 
lack of shade and concentration, and a somewhat sugar-plummy 
kind of prettiness, the remark would equally apply to all this 
artist’s pictures. Nevertheless, there is a large amount of careful 
work, and the picture is one which will have many admirers. 
Just below this hangs ‘‘The Business of Pleasure,” by Edwin 
Buckman, a painter who has been doing thoroughly good 
decorative work of late. There is little to say of this subject be- 
sides what we have remarked above, save that all the figures 
are carefully studied, and that the half-sulky, half-defiant look of 
the genuine tramp has been caught to perfection in the man who 


is sitting on the shafts of the donkey-cart, smoking a short clay | 


pipe. Mr Buckman has another drawing here, a single figure, 
selling bouquets of primroses and wallflowers in the street. 
Here, again, thecareless, drunken, happy-go-lucky expression of the 
young man gives interest and life to a very simple subject. There 
are several landscapes and seascapes here by H. Moore, the best 
of which, we think, is (No. 94) “ A Grey Day, Yarmouth Jetty ;” 
a piece of rough sea breaking upon the jetty, with sky and waves 
of tender grey. Mr. Francis Powell also sends several seascapes, 
remarkable for the beautiful drawing of the individual waves, but 
wanting, we think, in that sense of breadth and freedom which 
the ocean seems to express even in the smoothest weather. Nos. 
21 and 126 both show this, the latter being, we think, the 
finest. It represents sea alone, without ship or shore, in stormy 
weather. 

Amongst the younger painters, Albert Goodwin sends several 
drawings of great excellence, of which Nos. 80 and 122 are the 
finest. Both of these are Eastern subjects, entitled ‘‘ An Arabian 
Night” and the *‘ Carpet Bazaar, Cairo.” We can speak from 
personal knowledge of the places depicted, and the latter is 
especially faithful to all the characteristics of the Cairo bazaar, 
and is, moreover, a beautiful piece of colouring. Walter Duncan, 
whose picture of the man in the stocks attracted some attention 
last year, sends another figure-subject (No. 180), called, ‘‘ Love, 
Scandal, and Polities,” a picture which shows great ambition and 
some ability ; but Mr. Duncan will, we hope, excuse us for saying 
that a certain air of vulgarity, which went far to spoil his last 
year’s picture, is still more noticeable here, and renders the 
painting thoroughly unpleasant. We have only space to notice, 
in conclusion, Mr. Brewtnall’s single-figure study, entitled, ‘*I 
sent a letter to my love, I hope she hasn’t lost it.” This is well 
worthy of attention, being one of the most delicate studies, in 
dark brown and blue, that we have ever seen; and as showing, 
besides, that it is possible to paint a lady dressed in the height of 
the present fashion, without making her look either vulgar or 
uninteresting. We must content ourselves with mentioning, as 
worthy of attention, Mr. H. S. Marks’s two tiny landscapes, Mr. 
Boyce’s careful studies of foliage ; Mr. W. Brierly’s picture of the 
sinking of the ‘ Revenge,’ a subject which should be dear to 
every Englishman’s heart ; and M. Alma Tadema’s figure of an 
ancient Roman reading some “interesting scroll” in a shady 
alcove. Taking it altogether, this is the best water-colour 
exhibition which we have had for many years. 





Ts, 


BOOKS. 


—_—_@ 
THE UNKNOWN EROS, AND OTHER ODES,* 


Tus remarkable volume of poems, which appears without 
preface or the author’s name, is singularly unlike much of the 
poetry which has of late years appeared among us. Against that 
of the Epicurean order, of which we have had too much, it may 
almost be regarded as a protest. It consists of a series of 

most of them odes, in the stricter sense of the term, others ip a 


ally of somewhat mystical thought, in subtle, expressive, gang 
musical language. Their chief characteristics are continuity of 
meditation and richness of illustrative imagery, but they alag 
abound in passion, that is, passion in its intellectual and i 

tive, not its sensuous form. The poem implies that the author of 
the book does not expect a large audience at the present time;— 


“ Therefore no plaint be mine 
Of listeners none, 
No hope of rendered use or proud reward, 
In hasty times and hard ; 
But chants as of a lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 
That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve ; 
Notes few and strong and fine, 
Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 
And sad with promise of a different sun.’ 


These Odes are written not in stanzas, but in an irregular 
metre, varying from very short to very long lines, the elastic 
modulations of which are in harmony with thoughts which rise 
and fall obedient to no external law, and yet, like the cadences of 
an Zolian harp, follow a law of their own. The poem which gives 
its name to the volume, ‘‘‘The Unknown Eros,” may be cited as 
an example :— 
“O Unknown Eros, sire of awful bliss, 

What portent and what Delphic word, 

Such as in form of snake forbodes the bird, 

Is this ? 

In me life’s even flood 

What eddies thus? 

What in its ruddy orbit lifts the blood 

Like a perturbed moon of Uranus 

Reaching to some great world in ungauged darkness hid ; 

And whence 

This rapture of the sense 

Which, by thy whisper bid, 

Reveres with obscure rite and sacramental sign 

A bond I know not of, nor dimly can divine ; 

This subject loyalty which longs 

For chains and thongs 

Woven of gossamer and adamant, 

To bind me to my unguessed want, 

And s0 to lie, 

Between those quivering plumes that through fine ether pant 

For hopeless, sweet eternity ?” 


The doctrine adumbrated in this poem is more distinctly illustrated 
in several other odes, which, if not to be called ‘‘ love-poems," 
are yet expositions of the philosophy of love. The most import- 
ant of these is entitled, ‘Delicie Sapientiee de Amore.” 
According to its teaching, Love is so closely connected with 
Reverence, that each might bear the other’s name. It says of the 
lover :— 


“ How envies he the ways 
Of yonder hopeless star, 
And so would laugh and yearn 
With trembling lids eterne, 
Ineffably content from infinitely far 
Only to gaze 
On his bright Mistress’s responding rays, 
That never know eclipse; 
And, once in his long year, 
With preternuptial ecstacy and fear, 
By the delicious law of that ellipse 
Wherein all citizens of ether move, 
With hastening pace to come 
Nearer, though never near, 
His Love 
And always inaccessible sweet Homo ; 
There on his path doubly to burn, 
Kiss’d by her doubled light 
That whispers of its source, 
Tho ardent secret ever clothed with Night 
Then go forth in new force 
Towards a new return, 
Rejoicing as a Bridegroom on his course.” 


This Palace of Love looks so like a Temple of Vesta, that it is 


only fair to state that it flings its gates open to all who have 
either retained or recovered the first brightness of the soul, to,— 








* The Unknown Eros, and other Qdes. London: Bell and Sons. 


laxer sense, embodying trains of very lofty and occasion. © 
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«“ The wedded few that honour in sweet 
And glittering will, 
So freshly from the garden gather still 
The lily sacrificed ;” 
_~and to those not less in whom,— 
“ Living Love yet blushes for dead shame. 
There of pure Virgins, none 
Is fairer seen, 
Save one, 
Than Mary Magdalene.” 
Despite a few passages to which the term ‘‘ ascetic” or “ Platonic ” 
will be applied by some, the affections celebrated in this book, 
while spiritual, are eminently human also. Not out of harmony 
with this poem is an ode of a severer order, singing the praises of 
Pain.” A self-indulgent age like ours will be little disposed to 
such @ philosophy. It might, notwithstanding, find its capacities 
for joy indefinitely increased if it adopted that philosophy, even 
to the moderate extent of not hunting its pleasures to death, and 
not shrinking from what slight endurance is implied in the most 
obviously necessary self-sacrifice. The ode thus begins :— 
“O Pain! Love’s mystery, 
Close next of kin 
To joy and heart’s delight, 
Low Pleasure’s opposite, 
Choice food of sanctity, 
And medicine of sin, 
Angel, whom even they that will pursue 
Pleasure with hell’s whole gust 
Find that they must 
Perversely woo, 
My lips, thy live coal touching, speak thee true. 
Thou sear’st my flesh, O Pain, 
But brand’st for arduous peace my languid brain, 
And bright’nest my dull view, 
Till I, for blessing, blessing give again, 
And my roused spirit is 
Another fire of bliss, 
Wherein I learn, 
_ Feelingly, how the pangful purging fire 
‘Shall fariously burn 
With joy, not only of assured desire, 
But also present joy, 
Of seeing the life’s corruption, stain by stain, 
Vanish in the clear heat of Love irate, 
And, fume by fume, the sick alloy 
Of luxury, sloth, and hate 
Evaporate ; 
Leaving the man, so dark erewhile, 
The mirror merely of God’s smile.” 
These are specimens of a style of poetry now rare among 
us. Occasionally it reminds us of Crashaw, though the resem- 
blance is less than the dissimilarity, his exaggerated quaintnesses 
never occurring, while his rich diction and impassioned metri- 
cal cadences are combined with a larger imagination and with 
deeper thought. By many the work will be called obscure. 
Against several of the poems that charge may, we think, be justly 
brought, though by no means against all those which for their 
appreciation require both cultivated minds and careful attention. 
“ Obscurity” isa word with many meanings. Obscure poetry of 
one kind suggests the idea that the author has acquired a trick 
of “ thinking in shorthand” (if the phrase be permissible), and 
forgets that the reader has never been initiated into the mystery 
of his abbreviations. Under these circumstances, whole pages are 
studied with a painful doubt on the reader’s part as to whether 
he may not be suffering from an incipient softening of the brain ; 
and when the meaning has been expounded, another puzzle arises, 
viz., why such every-day thoughts might not have been intelligibly 
expressed. This is not the darkness found in some of these 
poems. A different sort of obscurity is one which rises mainly 
out of the recondite nature of the themes. It exists not seldom 
in the poetry of Wordsworth and Coleridge, who would pro- 
bably have pleaded in their defence the example of Dante. 
This is the obscurity which occasionally marks the work before 
us. In referring it mainly to the themes selected, we cannot, 
however, clear the author from responsibility in the matter. He 
has not always borne in mind that where the subject of a poem is 
abstruse there is the more need that the language should be 
ag unequivocal as words can be made. Where the topic is 
ar, the reader’s guess—a thing far more often necessary 
than is commonly known—at once interprets the doubtful ex- 
Pression ; but where the reader deals with a profound subject, 
or one new to him, he must follow, not correct his guide. 
A doubtful “antecedent,” a word that may be used either as 
& verb or a substantive, or an allusion not explained, any one 
of these accidents may turn the reader’s feet into labyrinthine 
paths, and add to the perplexities of a journey which at best must 
be often under shade. Unfortunately it is especially when 


ought 


© 


occupied by his own thoughts that he forgets those “ hooks an@ 
eyes” of style then especially necessary. The author sees too 
much besides to see, unaided, where his reader will halt ; and his 
monitor should be one largely qualified by the two great gifts of 
dullness and frankness. He is a captious reader who quarrels 
with occasional obscure passages in meditative poetry, but the 
general scope of a poem should always be plain. It will otherwise 
lose in passion and power, as well as in light. 

Several of these poems are political. In them obscurity is 
banished by an ardour which will be appreciated alike by those 
who sympathise with the opinions expressed and those who dissent 
from them. Here is a protest against the ‘‘ peace-at-any-price " 
school :— 

* Remnant of Honour, brooding in the dark 

Over your bitter cark, 

Staring, as Rispah stared, astonied, seven days, 

Upon the corpses of so many sons, 

Who loved her once, 

Dead in the dim and lion-haunted ways, 

Who could have dreamed 

That times should come like these ! 

Prophets indeed taught lies when we were young, 

And people loved to have it so ; 

For they teach well who teach their scholar’s tongue! 

But that the foolish both should gaze, 

With feeble, fascinated face, 

Upon the#wan crest of the coming woe, 

The billow of earthquake underneath the seas, 

And sit at ease, 

Or stand agape, 

Without so much as stepping back to ‘scape, 

In such an hour, : ‘ ‘ ; : , 

When eager hands are fettered and too few, 

And hearts alone have leave to bleed, 

Speak ; for a good word then is a good deed.” 
The following is a statement respecting one side of a matter 
which has also another and a very different side. It is Milton 
who says of certain pretenders,— 
“Licence they mean when they cry ‘ Liberty.’” 


And apparently it is4n the same spirit that the author of these 
Odes denounces a certain Janus-faced phantom, which rises 
before his ken over the troubled horizon of European civilisation, 
—a Power which, seen from one side, is Jacobinism er Com- 
munism, and seen from the other is Cesarism. Against this 
portent he invokes the aid of the inactive Good, who, depressed 
or apathetic, meet the claims of public duty with Dante's ‘‘ gran 
rifiuto :”"— 
“ Ye outlawed Best, who yet are bright 

With the sunken light, 

Whose common style 

Is Virtue at her gracious ease, 

The flower of olden sanctities, 

Ye haply trust, by love’s benignant guile, 

To lure the dark and selfish brood 

To their own hated good ;” 
At the same time, he warns this class of meditative mourners that 
it is no longer for them,— 

“To guide 

The groat ship helmless on the swelling tide 
Of that presumptuous Sea, 
Unlit by sun or moon, yet inly bright 
With lights innumerable that give no light, 
Flames of corrupted will and scorn of right, 
Rejoicing to be free.” 
The poet will doubtless admit that the abuses arising from pre- 
scriptive tyranny are not less fatal to man’s best interests, and 
among others, to poetry and every manly art, than are the crimes 
enacted by false liberty, and again, that each evil produces the 
other. His themes, though they do not include this particular 
one, are very numerous, slender as is his volume, and we have 
thought that we should serve our readers best by letting his 
poetry speak largely for itself. Not unlike the last poem quoted 
is one called the ‘‘ Standards,” replete with eloquence and energy 
admirably combined with thought ; and it makes a fearless and 
generous protest against one of the worst forms of tyranny, 
viz., that of ‘the Hohenzollern hoof,” at present set upon the 
religious freedom of Germany. Our limits permit us only to refer 
the reader to a class of poems different in character from those 
illustrated by our extracts, poems with nothing in them of 
mystical thought or fiery expression, but finely characterised by 
knowledge of human nature, and a reflective vein, pathetic, yet 
not desponding, which will remind some readers of Wordsworth’s. 
lines :— 
‘* Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 

Than when we soar.” 


Among these are the poems entitled, “ Let Be,” “ Vietory in 





Writing on philosophical themes that a poet becomes so pre- 
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Defeat,” ‘*The Toys,” ‘Tristitia,” “If I were Dead,” 
4* Remembered Grace,” and ‘‘ Faint, yet Pursuing.” 





A NILE NOVEL.* 

In spite of its unfortunate title, which is calculated to repel the dis- 
ereet reader of fiction, this is a clever, and in some respects a re- 
markable book. We confess that we took it up with some fear that 
we should find ourselves once more the victims of the hackneyed 
device by which an unsaleable guide-book is surreptitiously in- 
sinuated into the circulating library. The trick is or ought to be 
well known by this time : a string of vapid descriptions of familiar 
scenes, as they may be supposed to appear to the hardened eye 
of an experienced Cook’s tourist, is interwoven with a still more 
vapid love-story, which only differs from other love-stories of a 
vulgar order in that the hero and heroine go through the con- 

ventional business assigned to them in the midst of some of 
those ‘‘marvels of Nature” which it is the furtive ambition 
of the author to depict. It would be a great injustice to 
Mr. Fleming to class his book among these worthless and 
deceptive performances. It abounds in descriptions of the 
Nile scenery, and in disquisitions of an informal kind on the 
relics of Egyptian antiquity ; but they are so plainly the work 
of a scholar and artist, and are, as a rule, so vividly coloured and 
#0 felicitously expressed, that they rarely come amiss, and taken 
as a whole, they constitute one of the most attractive features of 
the book. The plot is of the simplest, and the incidents are few 
and for the most part unexciting, and yet the reader is carried 
along from first to. last by a gentle current of interest which, 

though it never absorbs and sometimes rather flags, is always 
sufficiently strong to give him a sense of movement and progress. 

The real secret of this lies in the thoroughly natural and con- 

sistent manner in which the author has drawn and developed 

most of the characters, and the unusual originality which marks 
his conception of one or two of them. Mr. Fleming, as we infer 

from internal evidence, belongs by birth to the United States ; 

and his book presents a curious illustration of the cosmopolitan 

spirit which is coming over that large and ever-increasing class 

of well-to-do, cultured Americans, who seek in European or 

Eastern travel the wsthetic gratifications which are denied to 

them at home. It used to be customary to represent the 

travelling Yankee as carrying about with him wherever he went, 

and ostentatiously proclaiming upon every opportunity, a proud 

cenviction of the natural superiority of his own country and 

people and their boasted “institutions ” to the effete civilisations of 
the old world ; and sucha picture, though doubtless a caricature, 

had till lately enough truth in it to give it general currency. The 

Americans of Mr. Fleming’s book are, on the contrary, singularly 

free not only from national pride of the more offensive kind, but 

even from those milder, less obtrusive forms of the spirit of ex- 

clusiveness which seem to be inseparable from a strongly-felt 
sense of nationality. They have passed their youth, made their 
money, perhaps loved their first-love in America; but as soon as 
the preliminary stages of life were over, and they looked around 
them with an unfettered liberty of choice, they seem to have 
dissevered themselves without reluctance from their native land, 

and to have turned their faces Eastward by a natural and spon- 
taneous instinct. It is true that there is an occasional gleam of 
patriotic feeling when some story of the war slips into the con- 
versation, but the general tone of the American speakers is quite 
as serene, impartial, and disinterested, when their own country is 
under discussion, as when the subject is England or some still. 
stranger land. 

The story, as we have said, is of a very simple and some- 
what common-place kind, and whatever plot there is may be 
briefly indicated here, without in any way diminishing the in- 
terest of such of our readers as may be tempted by our re- 
commendation to try the book itself. Bell Hamlyn is the daugher 
of an American who, after many vicissitudes of fortune in 
the far West, has grown rich, and finds himself at fifty 
‘*for the first time at leisure to enjoy and in a position to 
indulge a craving for art, for travel, for literature, and for society, 
which had been but intensified by the deprivation of a lifetime.” 
The circumstances of Bell's own early years reflected to some 
extent the chequered and shifting aspects of her father’s career. 
4¢ You can’t imagine,” she says to one of the characters, ‘‘ what a 
funny kind of education [ have had! Six months at some fashion- 


able boarding-school in New York when papa’s affairs went well, | 
' about Livingstone is equally graphic, though in a different style :— 


and then perhaps a couple of years in some Western village where 
there was hardly a soul to speak to, if some speculation failed and 
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we were out of money. We lived three years in Chicago ongg 
without making a single acquaintance in the place, We have 
become ‘ swells ’ ourselves now-a-days,” she adds, “ but it was such 
weary work waiting.” In consequence, perhaps, of these peculj. 
arities in her early training, there is something unconventional 
and independent in Bell’s views of life, and as her young 
mother is more fit to be a confidante than a guide, she is left 
much to herself to work out her theories in her own way. Some 
little time before the story opens she has become engaged at 
Ravenna without her father’s knowledge to one George Ferris 
a young American artist, but we are led to suspect from the first 
that she has rather yielded to the passion of her lover than shared 
it. At the beginning of the book we find her already embarked 
with her father and step-mother in a Nile dahabeah on the ugugl 
voyage from Cairo up the river. They soon overtake a second 
boat, also occupied by American travellers, one of whom, Arthur 
Livingstone, is the hero of the tale. This Arthur Livingstone ig 
a man of thirty-five, whose youth has been blighted by a tragie 
love-affair, which has apparently ‘‘exhausted whatever capacity for 
intense feeling he once might have had.” But he is not the blasé 
cynic, whose shape the disappointed lover of conventional fiction 
is usually made to wear. On the contrary, he shows from the 
first a real though somewhat languid interest in the affairs of his 
fellow-travellers, and the most powerful thing in the book is the 
way in which his calm, patronising, half-amused acquiescence in 
Bell's love for him, is changed by the discovery of her want 
frankness, and the consequent rupture of their cases le 
a masterful and overpowering passion, which absorbs in i 
the latent forces of a reserved and seemingly exhausted nature, 
We need not tell in detail how, as they journeyed up the Nile, 
Bell was drawn to this man by an irresistible fascination, how, 
without being deliberately false to her absent lover, she succeeded 
in banishing the thought of him and his claims on her from her 
mind, how Livingstone spurned her when he found out what 
seemed to him her meditated treachery, and how at last all was 
arranged in that satisfactory fashion by which even the most 
adroit novelists are apt to take the edge off their catastrophes, 
But the strong point of the novel is not its somewhat meagre 
plot; and the reader will be more struck with the drawing of two 
or three of the characters, and the artistic dexterity with which 
the background of temples and ruins, while never obtruded into 
undue prominence, is kept constantly in view, and serves to give 
additional effect to the natural tone and colour of the incidents. 
Mr. Hamlyn, the struggling, not over-scrupulous adventurer, who 
has never ceased to think, while he has been making his way and 
earning his fortune, of the pleasures of spending it, and the master 
motive of whose career has been an intense craving for luxury 
and refinement, is rather an American than an English type of 
character. Take this passage, for instance, as to his love of 
Byron :— 
“Mr. Hamlyn could repeat whole pages of Byron by heart; it was the 
only poetry he either cared for or understood. The calculated passion, 
the deliberate self-abandonment of his own nature found its supremest 
expression there. He had hardly ever opened a book,—had on 
never read a line of verse—until he had passed his fortieth year, 
it was then, as a shrewd middle-aged man, that he had experienced the 
one strong mental emotion of his life. The strong voluptuous language, 
the triumphant music of Byron’s verse, were to Mr. Hamlyn as the 
revelation of a new heaven and a new earth. Another horizon opened 
out before him,—opened out on that very world of dazzling picturesque 
passions, of luxurious gratified desire, to gain which he was struggli 
for wealth. The very fact that Byron was Lord Byron fascinated an 
satisfied his imagination. At forty he began writing verse ;—feeble 
verse ; artificial, rhetorical verse, without a trace in it of the rough 
nature, the rougher experienco of his early life,—verse in which 
Spanish sefioritas, Italian countesses, Greek princesses, and nondescript 
men, professing the loftiest sentiments to justify them in the most 
ignoble of actions, enacted impossible tragedies in various islands, 
vaguely indicated as existing somewhere in ‘the South.’ His — 
was one more concealment in the most secretive of lives. Heh 
never spoken of it to anyone. And his delight in Byron was the greater 
that it was the only book he had ever personally discovered for himself. 
Within the last few years he had become a diligent reader. Rigidly 
eschewing novels—which alone could please him—he had forced him- 
self to struggle through hundreds of scientific, literary, historical 
works. As a rule he always travelled with Buckle’s History and a 
complete edition of Macaulay’s Essays. Sober, rich-looking books they 
were, bound in leather; his monogram and crest—both the creation of 
a famous London binder—emblazoned on their covers. His copy of 
Byron was a small shabby volume, worn and dim, and pencil-marked 
at every page. He invariably carried it with him, locked away with 
his own manuscripts in his desk.” 
This seems to us to bring out by a sort of side-light the character 
described with admirable clearness and point, and the following 


“Mentally he was par excelience an amateur. He had tastes and 
opinions,—the one as settled as the others were fluctuating,—but his 
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ost intimate friend had never heard him give expression to a belief. 
Itm'ght be the result of a youth spent in uncertain, if not al ther aim- 
om e andering among the oldest, most enriching art-cities of Europe ; it 
might be a part of that inevitable indifference to actual contemporary in- 
terests which possesses itself of every man living away from his own 
eountry ;—for one reason or another, there was a certain iar tinge of 
hat. for want of a better word, I would call old-fashionedness, which dis- 
¥ ‘ished Livingstone’s manner ; a deliberate courtesy,a leisurely self- 
ssion, too restrained and finely unobtrusive to excite remark, too 
et to pass unrecognised. There was not a trace of self-assertion in 
diem nothing trenchant or aggressive in his manner, and yet, 
instinctively, one felt he was not a man to brook denial or opposition to 
his will.’ 
Some of the minor persons, and in especial a professional flirt, 
Gerty Campbell, are quite as well hit-off, and there are no traces 
anywhere of slovenliness either in the author's conception of his 
characters or in his drawing. But the real charm of the book, and 
the feature in it which encourages us to expect most from the 
author, is to be found in the thoroughly picturesque reproductions 
of Nile scenery with which it abounds, and which betray every- 
qhere the artist’s eye and hand. We have not space for more 
than one extract, and we will select the description of the 
approach to Karnak, not because of its unusual excellence—for 
there are many other sketches in the book of equal power—but 
because it is complete in itself and can be understood without 
note or commentary :— 

“The road from Luxor crosses a stretch of wheat-sown fields, past a 

few tall waving groups of palms, to a wide avenue, on either side of 
which a row of formless mutilated blocks of stone show where a pro- 
gession of sphinxes, half-a-mile in length, onse led up to the stately 
propylon of the temple of Karnak. They dismounted in the shade of 
the first great arch and wandered on among the ruins, passing through 
halls filled with massive ite columns, fretted with hieroglyphs and 
deautiful with never-endirg lines of ancient gods and goddesses; 
olambering over fallen blocks and prostrate —- until they emerged 
on a wide uneven expanse of glaring white sand, across which a hundred 
narrow foot-tracks led to that farther temple where stands the famous 
Gall of Columns, A long triple row of gigantic pillars opens out, like 
the solemn aisle of a pine wood, on either side of the soft wet path, at 
the farther end of which obelisk after obelisk rises from amid what 
seem the ruins of a primmval world. Wide blocks of stone sixty or 
seventy feet in length bridge the spaces between the column overhead ; 
here one of these blocks has fallen to the ground, and lies all carved 
and painted on the water-soaked earth; farther on two of the migh'y 
piles have started from their place and lean irresolute against each 
other, as though waiting for some shock of sound to pierce the blue 
stillness of the sky and bid them end their fall. At the outer end of 
the hall a chaos of rough hewn stones lies heaped and piled about in 
monstrous confusion, reaching to where—far, far away—a small thin 
obelisk, grown small and delicate by distance, marks the boundary- 
line of that last mass of ruins which shows the limit of Karnak’s farthest 
temple.” 
We have dwelt almost entirely on the merits of this book, because 
it appears to us to stand, as compared with the ordinary three- 
volume novel, in a different and distinctly higher class. It is 
possible that to many readers the local colouring will seem exces- 
sive, and the incidents too slight a framework to support the 
burden of 500 pages of writing. It is not to be denied, too, that 
there are here and there faults of taste, arising, no doubt, partly 
from inexperience, and perhaps from the conscious adoption of a 
different standard from our English one, which seem to us to be 
blemishes. But we take leave of Mr. Fleming with regret, and if, 
as we infer from the silence of the title-page, this is his first book, 
we do not doubt that he will in time follow up this modest maiden 
effort with some more ambitious and not less artistic work. 





SKETCHES IN SCOTCH LEGAL LIFE.* 
Tuts is a disappointing book. The reader opens it expecting to 
find a collection of anecdotes and amusing stories different to 
those which crop up in Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, and 
other works connected with English legal biography and history. 
For we here in England really know little, or next to nothing, not 
only of Scotch law, but of the good stories of Scotch lawyers. And 
we naturally expect to have plenty of the latter, which will be 
amusing, at any rate, on the score of their novelty. But in- 
stead of purely personal stories, we find a series of what may 
be termed short tales turning upon legal points. Thus, the first 
chapter in the book tells of ‘‘ The Last Spuilzie at Battle- 
knowe.” A spuilzie in Scotland answers to an ejectment in 


their appearance at night-time. The tenant lies dying in the house, 
but they would still have ejected the occupants, had not his wife 
stood at the door with her infant in her arms, and so softened 
the hearts of the officers that they turned away without perform- 
ing their disagreeable task. This is really, shortly told, the 
whole story, and it may fairly be doubted whether it is worth 
the trouble of printing. The author no doubt thinks that he is 
sketching a peculiar and noticeable person in the confirmed liti- 
gant, Arthur Wellesley Craw, “eldest son of the late Daniel 
Craw, of the Scots Greys, who for distinguished services at 
Waterloo had been made a lieutenant ;” who has spent all his 
money in law-suits, and who is always reading Erskine's Institutes 
and Morrison’s Dictionary of Decisions. But the picture is at 
once overcharged and weak. It is a piece of extravagance, 
—the language is forced and absurd, and there is an absolute 
want of real life about it. The author's descriptive language is 
full of pomposity and strainings after effect. He likes to call 
the sun “sol,” he speaks of a place ‘“‘where great beds of sweet 
violets absolutely invite repose upon their soft, odorous profusion,” 
as if odorous profusion were a sort of natural mattress. Several 
of the sketches, too, have really very little to do with the law. 
The ‘Tenants of Ben Eachan,” for example, relates only how an 
ancient claimant of a Highland property sold to an English mil- 
lionaire resists to the last all attempts to take him from his 
mountain home. But this is in some respects one of the best of 
these sketches, There is more real life about it. Alister Macra, 
the last of the clan, an aged man, who lives on the sides of Ben 
Eachan, is, to some extent, a vivid and melancholy figure, who 
stands out more prominently when contrasted with the young 
Cockney landowner who takes him away from his cottage. The 
old man is at last removed, but only to live a death-in-life kind 
of existence. One day the sound of the pibroch awakens memory 
and life for a few instants, only to put an end to the old man’s 
existence,—“ the music gave him life now, and gave him death.” 
The sketch which has really most interest in it is that of the 
late Seniors of the Parliament House, for in the others there is 
too visible a straining to be humorous or pathetic, which 
produces in the reader a certain repugnance to passages where 
this effort is so very visible. But this chapter does bring 
before us some types of Scotch lawyers, frequenters of 
the Scotch Westminster Hall, who have genuine characteristics 
of their country and their profession about them, and require 
nothing but a plain narrative to make them of interest to 
the reader. The following little picture is characteristic enough : 
—‘It was pleasant of a forenoon, when the House had rich 
noises of contention, though very wide of the mark, much of it 
coming from busy prattlers concerning ‘ points,’ certainly not to 
be understood or settled by them, from clerks out of breath im- 
pressing escaping counsel, and from idle babblers and gossip- 
mongers,—it was pleasant to see moving in slow, well-measured 
paces across the oak floor the familiar and often antiquated figures 
of the Seniors of the Faculty. While these old advocates dipped 
into Horace, they might also gather in knots with delighted eyes 
over the busking of a March brown.” Of a similar character to 
these classical and piscatorial lawyers was George Dalrymple, of 
Balmathrapple. ‘‘ His shirt-frills, hanging down over his waistcoat, 
his gown a rag, like a standard of the Black Watch, trailing over the 
floor, had a little crowd of leisurely habitants of the House waiting 
upon the flowing of his stores of anecdote and the coming of his 
deep sayings. He was very great in conveyancing and agricultural 
questions. He was ready to discuss without book all matters of 





a me holdings, back and fore-hand rents, and rights of salmon- 
; fishing upon title cum piscationibus. He mingled Stephens with 

Erskine, Angus Doddies with quips, and five shifts with articulate 
| answers to pursuers’ questions.” Quite a different type is James 
Playfair. Tall, thin, and pale-faced, ‘‘ he lived a solitary life in 
his great house, where he had dwelt nearly half a century alone, 
receiving persons at consultations. He was true, and would do 
a kindness for you unknown to you; he was fully for his own 
wants employed by solicitors.” These extracts will give some kind 


| of idea of the book, which, it will be quite evident from them, is 
far from being vividly descriptive. In the other parts there are 


England, and in this chapter the Member of the College of Justice | also various sketches, but these, again, are not vigorous enough in 
relates how an inexorable landlord, one Gawin Macllwraith, is | essential portions. Thus in the arbitration in Quash Lane as to the 


determined to enforce his legal rights and eject from his farm of 
Battleknowe his impecunious tenant, Horatio Nelson Craw. After 
his brother, Arthur Wellesley Craw, has unavailingly endeavoured 
by every means known to his litigious mind to soften the heart, or to 
persuade the understanding of the landlord, the sheriff's officers make 


_—_— 
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' value of a parrot, and of the work done in making the cage, 


| neither Ovens, the arbitrator, nor Mr. Dolphington, the defendant, 


‘brings before us any real impression of a character, however 
' eccentric, to be met with in the usual routine of life. At the 
' game time, there is a certain amount of humour in the picture 
' of Mr. Dolphington—‘‘a bachelor who had never been in busi- 
| ness ; a genial, fussy little man, who troubled himself to make 
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his friends happy and to bring about. reforms for the general 
weal, he came to have a belief in arbitration, the consequence of 


which was that he became noisy for arbitration; he stormed with | 
the indignation of an amateur in rage about the stupidity of | 


legislators, for neglecting to bring about the salvation of the 
world by arbitration. Universal peace and good-will among men 
were to be ensured by arbitration.” Mr. Dolphington puts his 
theories to the test about his parrot, but is ignominiously defeated, 
like a good many other people with various legal or social 
panaceas, the result of whose efforts is an absurd failure. What 
has already been said will give the reader no very strong wish to 
read these Scenes and Sketches in Legal Life. This species of 
descriptive literature requires some skill, and a natural and 
spontaneous humour in the teller, and a considerable ground- 
work of interesting material, in order to justify its publica- 
tion. Neither of these elements is to be found in this book, 
and therefore we hope no one, unless better qualified and better 
supplied with facts than this Member of the College of Justice, 
will rush into print, to the disappointment of the expectant reader. 





THE NEW REPUBLIC.* 

Ir is not very easy to determine whether this clever squib be 
meant for anything more than a clever squib or not. That some 
of the leading Oxonians of the latitudinarian or more than lati- 
tudinarian school, and two of the chiefs of scientific investigation, 
are sketched in it, and most of them very skilfully sketched, with 
a keen eye for the finer features of their writings, and not 
more of exaggeration than is essential to the very purpose 
of a satire, is obvious enough. The two leaders of science 
are much less strikingly painted, and indeed it would be difficult 
to identify Mr. Storks at all but for his enunciation of one cele- 
brated avowal of Professor Huxley’s,—that he should be very 
glad to become a machine, if he were not one already, on condi- 
tion of always going right as a machine. The sketch of Mr. 
Stockton is more elaborate and more successful, but the author’s 
labour of love,—or shall we say of the opposite feeling, which is 
often quite as fertile in labour as love itself ?—has been spent on 
the Oxonians. The Rev. Dr. Jenkinson, Mr. Luke, and Mr. 
Rose are drawn with great ability, but with some malice, and the 
last of them at least with something like malevolence. On the 
other hand, Mr. Herbert, who is plainly, in many respects at 
least, an alter ego of Mr. Ruskin’s, is painted with a sort of sym- 
pathy and power that seem to indicate that this satire has a 
motive which is not purely negative,—that it is not intended 
merely to expose the futility of the extreme latitudinarianism, 
but to suggest at the very least the great responsibility in- 
volved in the practice of using in an unreal and utterly non- 
natural sense the phrases by which a faith is expressed. 
But Mr, Herbert appears to be as much the victim of 
the destructive philosophy as those who boast themselves 
the teachers of it, the only difference, as he himself is made 
to confess, being, that though he, too, has lost his faith in God, 
he remains “ inconsolable for his loss.” But we will quote a pas- 
sage, the major part of which we should like to think the key to 
a book that is not otherwise all that we could have desired in 
one so full of ability :— 

* For I—who am I that speak to yon? AmTa believer? No, Iam 
a doubter too. Once I could pray every morning, and go forth to my 
day’s labour stayed and comforted. But now I can pray no longer. 
You have taken my God away from me, and I know not where you have 
laid him. My only consolation in my misery is that at least Iam incon- 
solable for his loss. ‘ Yes,’ cried Mr. Herbert, his voice rising into a kind 
of threatening wail, ‘though you have made me miserable, I am not 
yet content with my misery. And though I, too, have said in my heart 
that there is no God, and that there is no more profit in wisdom than 
in folly, yet there is one folly that I will not give tongue to. I will not 
say, ‘Peace, peace,’ when thereis no peace. I will not say we are still 
Christians, when we can sip our wine smilingly after dinner, and talk 
about some day defining the Father ; and I will only pray that if such 
a Father be, he may have mercy alike upon those that hated him, be- 
cause they will see not him; and on those who love and long for him, 
although they no longer can see him.’ Mr. Herbert’s voice ceased. The 
curtain fell. The whirlwind was over; the fire was over; and after 
the fire, from one of the side-boxes came a still small voice. ‘Very poor 
taste,—very poor taste.’ It was perceived that Dr. Jenkinson, having 
discovered almost immediately who was really to be the preacher, had 
stolen back silently into the theatre.” 


Now as our readers will at once see, even the force of Mr. Herbert's 


address is injured, and apparently deliberately injured, by the 
sneer at Dr. Jenkinson contained in the closing sentences, where 
the passage in Scripture describing Elijah’s great vision is paro- 
died for the sake of imputing soreness and vanity to the high 
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| 
priest of latitudinarianism. We must say that the use of suche 
passage for such a purpose seems to us, in Dr. Jenkinson’s 
| “very poor taste,” and throws a certain doubt on the true drift 
of a book which reaches its climax in such a sneer. 


But whatever may be the true drift of the author, there is no 
doubt that the satire on the unreality of what may be called 
Evangelical Agnosticism is extremely skilful. The whole account 
of the sermon which Dr. Jenkinson delivered from the stage of 
the theatre, standing ‘‘in the middle of a gorge in the Indian 
Caucasus,—the remains of a presentation of Prometheus Bound 
which had taken place last February,” is an exceedingly mordant 
satire on the teaching which makes Christianity a mass of blunders, 
while treating Christ as if he were really the central object of 
Christian worship :— 

“* Later Judaism and primitive Christianity were both made up of 
a variety of systems, all honestly and boldly thought out, diffe; 
widely from each other, and called by the honourable appellation 
heresies: and of these, let me remind you, it is the glory of the Chureh 
of England to be composed likewise.’ ‘ Nor is this all,’ he went on ing 
softer and more appealing tone; ‘ not only are all these things 80 con. 
fused and doubtful, but we now see that, in the face of recent criticism, 
we cannot even be quite sure about any of the details of the divine life 
of our Lord. But in all this ’—the Doctor's voice here became still more 
aerial, and he fixed his eyes upon tho painted ceiling of the theatre, 
though he were gazing on some glorious vision—‘in all thie there fs 
nothing to discompose us. We can be quite sure that He lived, and 
that He went about doing good, and that in him we have, in the highest 
sense, everlasting life.’ ‘Let us then no longer fight against the conelusions 
of science and of criticism, but rather see in them the hand of God. 
driving us, even against our will, away from beliefs and teachings that 
are not really those of His son, If we do not do this—if we persist in 
identifying the false Christianity with the true—the false, when it is at; 
last plucked rudely away from us, as it must be, will carry away @ part 
of the true with it. And as long as we are in this state of mind; we 
are never for a moment safe. We can never open a philological review, 
or hear of a scientific experiment, without trembling. Witness the dis. 
cussions now engaging so much public attention on the subject of 
animal automatism, and the marvellous results which experiments on 
living subjects have of late days revealed to us, a frog with half a brain 
having destroyed more theology than all the doctors of the Charch with 
their whole brains can ever build up again. Thus does God choose the 
‘ weak things of this world to confound the wise.’ Seeing, then, that 
this is the state of the case, we should surely learn henceforth not te 
identify Christianity with anything that science can assail, or even 
question. Let us say rather that nothing is or can be essential to the 
religion of Christ which, when once stated, can be denied without ab- 
surdity. If we can only attain to this conception, we shall see truly 
that this our faith is indeed one ‘ that no man taketh away from us,” 


That touch about “a frog with half a brain,” which responds 
automatically to the stimuli brought to bear upon it, being one of 
“the weak things of the world” intended by God to confound the 
mighty, is as good a caricature of the habit of so wresting 
Apostolic phrases as to make them support entirely new teachings 
of very different tendency from those to which they were first 
applied, as it would be easy for a satirist to light upon. And 
the exquisite suggestion that we oughit to exclude from Christianity 
everything which, ‘‘when once stated, can be denied without 
absurdity,” is as happy a criticism on the unmeaningness of the 
conformist rationalism as could be compressed into a single sen- 
tence. Very happily conceived, too, is the expression of Mr. 
Stockton’s scientific contempt for Dr. Jenkinson’s sermon, and 
Mr. Leslie’s bitter apology for it :— 

“¢ Poor Dr. Jenkinson!’ said Mrs, Sinclair, also in a melancholy voice ; 
‘I suppose he has never loved.’—‘ Ah,’ exclaimed Mr. Stockton—his 
voice was melancholy as well—‘the whole teachings of that school 
have always seemed to me nothing more than a few fragments of science 
imperfectly understood, obscured by a few fragments of Obristianity 
imperfectly remembered.’—‘ You forget,’ said Leslie, ‘that Dr. Jenkin- 
son’s Christianity is really a new firm trading under an old name, and 
trying to purchase the good-will of the former establishment.’” 

Mr. Luke, the great exponent of the “‘ sweet reasonableness " of 
a Christianity which has only made the little mistake of attributing 
creation and salvation to a personal God, is a sketch the original 
of which no one can mistake, and the verses attributed to 
him, are very ingeniously conceived so as at once to recall, 
and to render ridiculous, the truly fine poetry of the author 
satirised. But, of course, the vanity depicted is inordinate, 
and the great intellectual power of the caricatured writer is 
entirely suppressed. But perhaps the keenest and assuredly 
the most bitter satire in the book is the sketch of the 
languid student of esthetic principles, Mr. Rose, who thinks 
that all the active ages of the world have been leading 
up to the age of self-conscious enjoyment, and providing men 








| with new sensations and perceptions for the appreciation of all 
| the old pleasures and of many new ones which it only needed the 
| discriminating power of culture, and complete indifference to the 
| great practical ends of life, to enjoy. A more savage blow at the 
| moral indifference of the esthetic temper to the welfareof others 
| than the following could not easily have been struck :— 
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«ss T-was merely thinking,’ said Mr. Rose, who had beon murmuring 
to himself at intervals for some time, ‘of a delicious walk I took last 
week, by the river side, between Charing Cross and Westminster. The 

eat clock struck the chimes of midnight, a cool wind blew, and there 

went streaming on the wide wild waters with long vistas of reflected 
lights wavering and quivering in them; and I roamed about for hours, 
hoping I might see some unfortunate cast herself from the Bridge of 
Sighs. It-was a night I thought well in harmony with despair. 
éFancy,’ exclaimed Mr, Rose, ‘the infinity of emotions which the sad 
sudden splash in the dark river would awaken in one’s mind,—and all 
due to that one poem of Hood’s,.’” 
And his subsequent explanation that the real use of belief and of 
disinterested action is to thrill the nerves of those incapable 
of either, with a deep sense of the beauty of both, is not less 
telling, and much less malicious than one or two other studies 
of the same esthetic student :— 

«*The opinion,’ said_ Mr. Rose, ‘whieh, by the way, you slightly 
misrepresent, is not mine only, but that of all those of our own day who 
are really devoting themselves to art for its own sake. I will try to 
explain the reason of this. In the world’s life, just as in the life of a 
man, there are certain periods of eager and all-absorbing action, and 
these are followed by periods of memory and reflection. We then look 
back upon our past, and become for the first time conscious of what we 
are, and of what we have done, We then see the dignity of toil, and 
the grand results of it, the beauty and the strength of faith, and the 
fervent power of patriotism, which, whilst we laboured, and believed, 
and loved, we were quite blind to. Upon such a reflective period has 
the world now entered. It has acted and believed already; its task 
now is to learn to value action and belief—to feel and to be thrilled at 
the beauty of them. And the chief means by which it can learn this is 

art,—the art of a renaissance. For by the power of such art, all that 
was beautiful, strong, heroic, or tender in the past,—all the actions, 
ions, faiths, aspirations of the world, that lie so many fathom deep 
fe the years—fioat upwards to the tranquil surface of the present, and 
make our lives like what seems to me one of the loveliest things in nature, 
the iridescent film on the face of a stagnant water. Yes, the past is 
not dead, unless we choose that it shall be so. Christianity itself is not 
dead. There is “ nothing of it that doth fade,” but turns “ into some- 
thing rich and strange,” for us, to give a new tone to our lives with. And 
believe me,’ Mr. Rose went on, gathering earnestness, ‘that the hap- 
ss possible in such conscious periods is the only true happiness. 
deed, the active periods of the world were not really happy at all. 
We only fancy them to have been so by a pathetic fallacy. Is the 
hero happy during his heroism? No, but after it, when he sees what 
his heroism was, and reads the glory of it in the eyes of youth or 
maiden ’” 
That the book makes fun of latitudinarian cant, and wsthetic 
cant, and of evangelical agnosticism, is thus clear enough. And 
it is also true that in the very subtle bit of cynicism devoted to 
showing that all the higher pleasures of life, and ‘‘ the higher vicious 
pleasures as much as, if not more than, the virtuous,” depend on 
the recognition of the mysterious gulf between right and wrong, 
the author intends to show how much the intensity of life 
has been imcreased, and its whole significance deepened, 
to good and evil men alike, by the Christian revelation. 
But if the inference intended is, as we rather hope, a positive 
one, one in favour of faith as a rational thing as well as a desirable 
thing, we hold it somewhat unfortunate that the only believer in 
the company of disputants who seems to have any seriousness at 
all should be one so very unequal to the position as Miss 
Merton. On the whole, this very successful squib and satire 
seems to us almost as well adapted,—we do not mean intended,— 
to advance the cause of the more thorough and deeper scepticism, 
as to damage the cause of that shallower and feebler scepticism 
which takes upon itself the airs, without sharing the life, of faith. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——— 

The Civil Service Orthography: a Handy-Book of English Spelling. 
By E. 8. H. B. (Crosby Lockwood and Co.)—Here is an ingenious 
effort to overcome the greatest difficulty which besets schoolmasters, 
the difficulty of teaching spelling. First, we have some versified rules, 
with exercises, lists of irregular plurals, irregular, or, as it would have 
been better to call them, strong verbs. Then follows exercises designed 
to remedy the confusion which is caused by words alike or nearly alike 
in sound, but differently spelt, each having its appropriate metrical rule. 
These rules are doubtless very useful, but they. make the present 
Writer feel, as he never felt before, grateful for the gift of nature which 
made him spell without effort. Imagine the horror of having to learn 
some thousand lines of the following kind !— 


“ Five letters always will be found 
In whine, that means a dismal sound; 
But only four you need combine 
To name the beverage called wine.” 


The spelling reformers have a strong argument ready to their hands. 
We must not be supposed to depreciate “E. S. H. B.’s” efforts, which 
are well considered, and as promising of success as any that we have | 
Seen. If he does succeed, he ought to have a golden statue set up in 
front of the College of Preceptors. 

Reflections. By A.B. Evans,D.D, (Hodges.)—These “ Reflections” | 


} 


| 


| forcible than most of their fellows. 


were short addresses delivered at mid-day celebrations of the Holy 
Communion in the Church of which Dr. Evans is rector. Hence they 
are necessarily brief and fragmentary, suggestive rather than satisfying. 
But they are certainly suggestive in an uncommon degree. Dr. Evans's 
theology does not, indeed, always come up to his own best standard. 
If he were always what he is in such discourses as “The Natural Body 
and the Spiritual ” and “ The Church,” he would leave us little to desire- 
It might seem strange to wish him more courage. The courage of say- 
ing what he thinks he bas in even a singular degree, as all who havehad 
the pleasure of hearing him preach can testify, but he might have with 
advantage more courage in thinking. He often seems to b< on the verge of 
great utterances, which something keeps him back from actually giving 
forth. The second sermon, on “ Religious Materialism,” is an instance of 
what we mean. Here is a subject on which we cannot but think that he 
had something great to say, and might have said it with singular effect, 
considering the position which he holds in the Chureh, but he does not, 
at the best, do more than hint it. Still we have reason to thank Dr 
Evans heartily for what he has given us in this volume. 

John Lexley’s Troubles. By Charles W. Bardsley, M.A. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—There is a great deal too much of this novel, and the author 
has only a feeble and imperfect notion of constructing a plot. Never- 
theless the book is very readable, rather in spite than in consequence 
of its story. John Lexley is a weak person, and the reader knows all 
about the mystery of his birth, and the concealment of his mother’s 
Catholic convictions, from the moment the child says his “ Our Father’ 
in Latin to the indignation of Ebenezer Emlott, and the confasion of his 
own father, Ralph Lexley, the shadowiest of remorseful culprits. No more 
degrading example of how a man may be “ sat upon” by a Dissenting 
“connection” of one of the more prominent and aggressive forms could 
be imagined than that presented by Ralph Lexley. The author overdraws 
his characteristics, and makes him rather contemptible for his feebleness 
than interesting through his grievances. The “ chapel” polities and the 
social relations springing from them are cleverly enough described, but 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Carlingford series of novels has exhausted that kind of 
material. It is difficult to define what the attraction of John Lezley’s 
Troubles consists of, yet some attraction the book certainly does possess, 
for one reads it through without any temptation to turn over a page or 
a chapter, also without any temptation to peop at the end, pleasantly 
drawn on by the easy downrightness of the author's style,'and by bright, 
quaint digressions which are never tedious, but remind one of the 
devious rambling of a summer day’s walk. One capital character 
stamps the novel with a certain originality,—it is that of Ike Curling, 
the sexton, turned antiquarian and genealogist. 

Lhe German-English Pocket Dictionary (by T. W. Longman) seems 

to be in various respects an improvement on most dictionaries already 
in use in this country. Among other things, the differences between 
separable and inseparable verbs, which often cause se much trouble to 
the German student, are clearly explained, and the different meanings 
given for each word, which is not the case with most dictionaries. We 
also notice that not only are the equivalent words for German weights 
and measures given, but their equivalants in English measures. Bat 
most conspicuous, and surely most welcome to all students of German, 
is the adoption of roman and italic type for German words, a change 
which will be thoroughly appreciated by all those whose eyes have 
been sorely tried by the small German type of all other dictionaries. 
Three Phases of Christian Love. By Lady Herbert. (Bentley and 
Son.)—The three sketches which form Lady Herbert's latest contribu- 
tion to popular Catholic literature, are derived from the Abbe Bougaud’s 
“ Histoire de Ste. Monique,” and two anonymous biographies, the “ Life 
of Mademoiselle Victorine de Galerd Terraube,” and the “ Life of Mére 
Dévos,” Mother-Superior of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul. The three lives are beautiful to contemplate, and will be found 
so by many on whom the exterior practices of devotion which they 
record will have a strange and unpleasing effect. The spirit which 
animated the mother of St. Augustine, the young French girl,in her 
highly-placed life, and the sister of charity whose whole existence was 
a heroic act of Christian service, is the same spirit which helps the 
weakest of us all. This book cannot fail to do good, and we think the 
picture of Victorine de Galerd Terraube is especially calculated to make 
a much-needed impression on society. Lady Herbert has summed up 
the story in a few sentences, the best worth quoting in the volame :— 
“ Our object has been to show how it is possible fora girl, in the midst of 
the temptations and fascinations which surround her in the world, to 
lead an inner life of the greatest personal holiness, and of continual re- 
collection of the presence of God. In beauty, in cleverness, in know- 
ledge, Victorine surpassed most of those of her age and sex. She was 
the light and life of her home, and neglected no study or employment 
which could make her useful or agreeable to those around her. But 
the secret of her life lay in the motive which directed all her actions. 
The glory of God, and the good of His creatures, these were her sole end 
and aim.” 

Four Studies of Love. By A.W. Dubourg. (Bentley and Son.)— 
These stories, or “studies,” as their author rather affectedly calls them, 
are reprinted from the Temple Bar Magazine. They are neither better 
nor worse than the stories of their class, of the making of which there 
is seemingly no end, in style and construction, and they are more 
“ Bitter Fruit” is the best 





of the four, but it is too like “Sybil Lennard” and “ The Admiral’s 
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Danghter” to claim originality ; and it is roughly written, more like 
the sketch for the dramatic version of the story which, we believe, has 
been acted with some success, than the finished picture, which a drama, 
“adapted ” to fiction, ought to be. In the “study” called “ An Old 
Man’s Darling,” Mr. Dubourg sins seriously against both propriety and 
taste, by presenting to his readers a gross caricature of the sort of pietism 
which used to be called “evangelical.” This coarse and offensive 
portraiture is unrelieyed—redeemed it could not be—by humour, 
and it is gratuitous and needless. The girl who marries the rich 
old man for the sake of her family, need not have been incited to 
such an act by cant and hypocrisy; the instigators had plenty of 
machinery at hand as powerful, but less offensive to readers of candid 
mind and good-taste. Would-be satire of this kind is ready raw 
material for book-making, but the book-makers would do well to avoid 
it, for it is as nasty as it is cheap. 

Revelation and Inspiration: the Historical Books of Scripture: a 
Sermon. By Marcus Dods, D.D. (John Mackinlay, Glasgow.)—A very 
remarkable sermon, which seems to show—if we are right in attributing 
it to a minister of the Free Kirk—that the Broad Church is as ably 
represented in that Church as it is in the Church of England; and 
we mean, of course, by the Broad Church, not a Church with only the 
shadow of a belief left to it, but a Church with a deep and earnest 
belief in revelation, but which, none the less, opens its eyes to the fact 
that the revelation made through men is made through an imperfect 
medium, and that the inspiration addressed to men, though an inspiration 
teaching them the character and ways of God, does not necessarily 
teach them in any degree the accomplishments and discriminating 
skill of scholars or psychologists. No one could well help being the 
better for the careful reading of this admirable sermon. 

The Anthology of Modern French Poetry (Senior Course), edited by 
Professors Cassal and Karcher, may rank among the best works of the 
kind ever published in this country. It contains selections from all 
those modern French poets who constitute the so-called Romantic school, 
and whose works form a most remarkable phase in the history of French 
literature. Besides Victor Hugo and Lamartine, the great representa- 
tives of the romantic movement, a host of less illustrious but by no 
means ordinary poets have given France a splendid treasure of poetry, 
which is unfortunately but little read out of that country. These poets 
occupy the greater part of the book before us, so that any one wishing 
to become acquainted, if but in a superficial manner, with the poetry of 
modern France, cannot do better than study its contents, and that 
study will prove no less instructive than captivating. We have only one 
fault to find with the editors, that of not having preserved a due propor- 
tion, according to merit, in the selection of the poems. Thus, while Lamar- 
tine, for instance, is represented by only five poems, Mons. T. Karcher, 
one of the editors, and a poet himself, has no less than six of his own; 
and though we cannot but speak with praise of them, we still think such 
men as Lamartine, Alfred de Musset, and others, deserve to occupy a 
more prominent place in a book which claims to reflect a whole period 
of literature. Apart from this, we consider the Anthology a most valu- 
able addition to the stock of works for the use of French students and 
contrasted with similar books already existing, it contains much that 
deserves to be better known. 

The Story of Christianity. By the Rev. Andrew Reed. (Hamilton 
and Adams,)—This is meant to be a popular summary of the history of 
the Christian Church from its first beginning down to the Reformation. 
It is merely a compilation, and has a little too much the character of 
a cram book to be read with much interest by ordinary persons. At 
the same time, as the author takes care to inform us, it is written 
with a further purpose, and is intended to be a check alike on 
“ sceptics who would undermine all historic truths, and on sacerdotalists 
who falsify history in order to foster clerical ambition.” On the 
whole, the writer’s animus does not make itself obtrusively prominent, 
though here and there, as in speaking of Pope Gregory VII. and of the 
crusades against the Albigenses, he shows us very plainly what his 
theological leanings are. We have no objection to his describing those 
crusades as “ an atrocious series of diabolical crimes ” and to his printing 
“ diabolical massacre ” ina special type, but we cannot think it quite fair 
to say that the persecution, horrible and wicked as it was, was under- 
taken simply because the Albigenses ‘professed to keep strictly to God’s 
Word.” It must be remembered that so good a man as St. Bernard 
approved the action of the Catholic Church, and that the so-called 
heretics were supposed to hold some very dangerous and revolutionary 
tenets. Again, though the author speaks with a certain admiration of 
Hildebrand, or Gregory VII., he does not seem willing to allow that 
his ambition had anything in it but of an earthly and worldly kind, 
whereas it can hardly be doubted that his aims, mistaken as they may 
have been in many respects, were pure and noble, as well as grand 


and imposing. We have noted some historical inaccuracies. The | 
famous Arch of Titus was not built on the occasion of Titus’s triumph, | 
bat subsequently, in Domitian’s reign. And the Elder Pliny did not | 
perish by falling into the crater of Vesuvius, but suffocation under a 


cloud of ashes and cinders. 


A Bunch of Lasting Flowers Gathered on Life’s Way. (H. Rothe.)— 
This “bunch of lasting flowers” is an envelope, filled with delicately 
painted flewer-cards, each containing not only a painted bouquet, but a 





sentence from Shakespeare or some other poet. The artistic work jg 
very delicate. 


New Epririons.—We have to notice the third volume of the « sixth 
edition” of Mr. Kinglake’s Jnvasion of the Crimea (Blackwood). It con. 
tains the account, such an account as no battles but those of the Crimea 
have ever had, of the fight at the Alma, and of the events of the few 
following days, ending with the famous “ flank march.”—-Sir Edward 
S. Creasy has seasonably brought out a “new and revised edition” of 
his History of the Ottoman Turks (Bentley). It is founded on the 
learned work of Von Hammer. The history of the last hundred years, 
however, is Sir Edward Creasy’sown. He is very brief in dealing with 
recent events, which indeed have not yet come within the prvvince of 
the historian.——The “twentieth thousand” of the Devil's Chain, by 
E. Jenkins, M.P. (Mullan), is not commended by the illustrations, whick 
do no kind of justice to a very powerful story. The Leopold Shake. 
speare (Cassell and Co.) is a handsome octavo volume of more than g 
thousand pages, with double columns, and illustrated. It contains the 
poet’s works in chronological order, or such order as well-informed 
criticism has assigned to them. The authority of Professor Delius ig 
that the editor has followed. “Titus Andronicus” comes first, and jg 
followed by “King Henry VL, Part L,” “The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ and the “Comedy of Errors.” At this point comes in the 
poem of ‘Venus and Adonis.” The “Sonnets,” which, however, the 
professor believes to range over a considerable period, follow “Romeo 
and Juliet.” The three last are “‘Cymbeline,” “ The Tempest,” and 
“ King Henry VIIL” Professor Delius’s criticism is not of the bold and 
destructive kind which his countrymen often affect. He is “ altogether 
sceptical about another favourite theory, which tries to discover the 
traces of an anonymous hand, other than Shakespeare’s, in his acknow. 
ledged plays.” At the same time, he looks upon “ Timon of Athens” 
and “ Pericles ” as owing revision and completion only to the poet, and 
sees an anonymous hand intwoof the prologues. The Leopold Shakespeare 
contains the text of two plays which possibly contain some of the poet’sown 
work, Zhe Two Noble Kinsmen and Edward III. The text is that of 
Professor Delius, a curious instance of the energy and success with which 
Shakespearian study is pursued in Germany. Mr. F. J. Furnivall has 
furnished an excellent introduction, with plentiful information about 
the man and what he wrote. His conjectural order does not, we observe 
quite harmonise with Professor Delius’s. This is as handy an edition of 
the whole of Shakespeare as we have seen. We have also to notice 
the first vo'ume of a new editionof the Worksof Robert Burns. Amap 
of “the principal portions of Ayrshire at the close of the last century” 
accompanies the volume. The poems, which are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, are furnished with various readings, and with biographical 
and other explanatory notices. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 





and 
admitted from the 1st to the 7th of May inclusive. 


J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, April 26, 1877. 





GIRLS.—The School RE-OPENS on Thursday, 

3. Fees, 2, 3, and 44 gui For Prosp 
=f further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 
ROTESTANT EDUCATION in 
PARIS. For References and Particulars apply 
to Mademoiselle DELAHAYE, 16 Rue Guttemberg, 
Pare des Princes, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 
HIGH WRANGLER, late Scholar 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, teach 








BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
HE SEVENTY-SECOND GENERAL 
MEETING of this SOCIETY will be held on 
MONDAY, May 7th, 1877, in the Room, Bo 
Road. Chair will be taken by the Right Honour- 
able the EARL GRANVILLE, K.G , at Twelve o'clock. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the Society's 


House, Borough > 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 





‘Mathematics either orally or by correspondence.— 
Address “ G. W.,” 6 North Road, Highgate, N. 


' 9 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40; Four, £20 
Blection Second Week in May.—Apply to the Secre- 
tary, the College, Cheltenham. 


Rk. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Withernden, Caterham Valley, prepares for 

the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.C.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs. 
Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry. 


HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited), 

will shortly APPOINT a HEAD MISTRESS to their 
Clapham Middle School. Salary £200 per annum, with 
g capitation fee of 108 per pupil over 100. Applications, 
with copies of testimonials (which must be printed) to 
be sent by May 26th to the Secretary of the Company, 
112 Brompton Road, 8S.W., from whom forther infor- 
mation can be had. 


hy tey COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £90a year. Exami- 
nation begins Wednesday, June 20th. 

A Scholarship may be won by proficiency in Classics, 
or Mathematics, or Natural Selcane, or French and 
German, with English. 

Apply to HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton 
College, Bristol. 
geomet (Official or Literary), or 

AMANUENSIS.—A Lady who has had consider- 
able experience in official work desires an engagement 
as above. Is quick at figures. writes a good hand, can 
correspond in French and English, and has a know- 
ledge of German and Latin —Address, “A. F.,” 
Baines's Library, 79 Fairfax Road, South Hampstead. 


ANTED, for MISSIONARY WORK 
in India and China,a number of men 
sessed of liberal minds, large hearts, deep rel 
convictions, and thorough stedfastness purpose, 
who will aim at spreading the Gospel, not as a system 
of philosophy, but by confronting the heathen world 
with actual living illustrations of the Christlike life of 
humility, self-sacrifice, and devotion. 

Great intellectual attainments, though of immense 
value, are not absolutely indispensable; but men who 
lack religious earnestness, stability of character, or the 
power to manifest tendernees and forbearance towards 
the stupid and ignorant, will be of no use whatever. 

Stipend.—More than enough to live upon. 

Applications to be made to any of the Missionary 

ieties, according to the theological and ecclesiastical 
predilections of the applicant. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 
The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
> — Schools, is NOW OPEN, from Nine to 
o'clock. 


NSTITUTE of PAIN TERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. Ad- 
mission, Is. Catalogue, 6¢d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Pro- 
) gramme, lete with Instruction and Amuse- 
ment.—Ye WONDERFULLE TALE OF WHYT- 
TYNGTON AND HYS CATTE, a new and original 
version, by TIFKINS THUDD, -; given by Mr. 
SEYMOUR SMITH.— HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, a 
ular Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by 
fessor GARDNER.— BUDS AND LEAVES, a 
charming Spring Icture, by Mr. J. L. KING.—THE 
COMPOSITION OF LIGHT, with splendid I)lustra- 
tions by the Unrivalled Scientific eT manufac- 
tured BF Mr. Darker; by Mr. J L. KING.—THE 
SEANCE, an entirely New Edition, by the Poly- 
technic Medium.— Master TAYLOR, the Premier 
Piate-Dancer and Artificial Clairvoyant.— Madame 
HICKSON’S COSTUME RECITALS, &c., &c. Ad- 
mission to the whole, 1s ; Schools and Children under 
ten, 64; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5 
and 7 till 10. 
“"NHE GRANVILLE.” — PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
rtures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45 
and Cannon Street 3.55 p.m, returning the following 
Monday morning. See bills. Return tickets for the 
Granville Special Express are available for any other 
train on the South-Eastern Railway for a week. 


“WHE GRANVILLE.”—“The scenery, 

the air, the accommodation for visitors were 
of the most perfect kind.”—Saturday Review. “ No- 
where in England such a series of baths."—Post. “ As 
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be addressed to 
Oxford. 


and Oxford will remain unaltered in May. Passengers 
by the 9a.m. train from Paddington should arrive in 
time for the sermon at St. Mary's. 


C 
RAMER’S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 


7\RAMER'S THREE-Y EARS'SYSTEM 





RTISTS’ GENERALBENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 
Artists, their Widows, and oupees. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
= Rooms, on SATURDAY, MAY 12th, at Six 
oc 3 
Sir WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, Q.C., M.P., in 


the r. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 
JOHN EveRsETT MILLAIs, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
*PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAmes Prick, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 





(URATES' AUGMENTATION 
FUND. 


PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 


RUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge. 
The Right Hon. Gathorne Hardy, M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
TREASURERS 
John Boodle, Esq. Rev. Canon Prothero. 
Rev. Daniel Wilson. 

A Public Meeting will be held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Wednesday next, May 2, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY in the Chair. The 
Bishop of Winchester, the Marquis of Hertford, 
the 1 of Shaftesbury, Canon Miller, Octavius 
E. Coope, Esq. M.P., T. Hughes, Esq., Q.C., T. 8S. 
Powell, Esq., and others, are expected to address the 


ting. 
= Offices : 2 Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 


ECOND MISSIONARY CON.- 
FERENCE, to be held (D.V.) at OXFORD, on 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, May 2 and 3, 1877. 
PATRONS. 
The LorD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
The Lorp ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
The Marquis of SALISBURY, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Lorp BisHop of OxFoRD. 
The Conference will be held in the Sheldonian 
Theatre and the Corn Exchange. It will be preceded 
by a celebration of the Holy Communion at t 
Wednesday, May 2, and bya sermon in St. Mary's 
Church by the Lord Bishop of PETERBOROUGH, at 
11.30 a.m., instead of 10.30, as previously announced. 
The Subjects arranged for discussion are, on Wed- 





i a.m. on 


sday :— 
“a Christianity and Civilisation in Relation to each 
ther. 
= 2. Medical Missions, Missionary Brotherhoods. 
3. The Relation of Missionary Societies to Church 
Organisation. 
Thursday :— 
1. The Church's Duty towards the Jews. 
2. The Present Aspect of Mohammedanism as a 
li SS) m. 
per ene Oftice of the Universities in Relation to Foreign 
teiene, See of Men, &c. 
4. The af Intercession. 
The following gentlemen have consented to read 


rs or to k:— 
Pebisho of “Belisbu . Professor Monier Williams, 
Bishop Steere, Dean of Lichfield, Dean of Manchester, 
Rev. Canon King, Rev. George Williams, Rev. A. 
Edersheim, D.D., Bishop M‘Dougal, Rev. H. B. Whit- 
taker Churton, C. Raikes. Esq. Rev. W. J. Bullock, 
Rev. E. Bickersteth, Rev. J. F. Kitto, Professor Rolles- 
ton, M.D., Rev. Dr. Badger, Rev. J. H. Jowitt, Rev. R. 
Moberly, Rev. V. H. Stanton, Rev. N. Goreh, Rev. F. 
Norris. Rev. Edgar Smith, Theodore Maxwell, Esq., 
M.D., Rev. Canon Westcott, Rev. Canon Linton, the 
Warden of Keble, Rev. J. Valpy French, Rev. Malcolm 
‘Coll, Rev. W. Wynne Wilson. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE. 
Sir James E. Phillips, Bart., Vicarage, Warminster. 
Hon. SECRETARIES. 
Rev. and Hon. S. Mzapg, Wylye Rectory, Bath. 
Rev. J. H. SNOWDEN, 53 Euston Square, London. 
Rev. F. De WINTON, Jesus College, Oxford. 
Letters poapectiag accommodation at Oxford should 


A. Dalton, Esq., Christ Church, 
The Great Western Railway trains between London 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs., 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 








45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 





RITISH MUSEUM. — The British j 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
Mr. JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 
A New Serial Story. entitled,* BY PROXY,” 
by JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir 
assingberd,” Illustrated by ARTHUR 
HOPKINS, is begun in the MAY Number 
of BELGRAVIA. 
Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 
BELGRAVIA, 


No. 127, for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Chapters 1-4. Illus 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 


Homes AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN Posts. IL. 
Petrarch. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 

THE JILT. Charles Reade. Illustrated by J. Nash. 

LEGENDARY RIES OF ARGYLLSHIRE ROCKS AND 

Caves. By Outhbert Bede. 

Lire’s Dawn, Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 

Tom Hoop. By T. 7. 8S. Escott. 

GOLF-STORIES. 

Tae WorLD Wet Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. Illus- 
trated by H. French. 

A TriF_e. By Mortimer Collins. 


“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find, and always will fnd."— 


Times. 
Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

No. 1,757, for MAY. 

CONTENTS. 

Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated. 
SLEEP ON: A Dirge. By the Rev. J. H. Davies. 
A COMING APPROACH OF Mars. By R. A. Proctor. 
Tue GaRRIcK-OLUB PicturES. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
THe GRAND TuRK AT Home. By —- Augustus Sala. 
Seneca’s C£pipvs. W. H. Mallock. 
A REPRESENTATIVE MAN OF LasTCeNTURY. By H. 


Barton er. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentil 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


WHAT HE COST James 
Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA 
vols. 


of ST. PETER. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 
H. Lovett CAMERON. 3 vols. 

“If + Juliet’s Guardian’ is Mrs. Cameron's first essay 
in fiction, the author may be congratulated upon 
having accomplished that most difficult of feats, the 
having rightly decided upon her proper line of art; 
and at the same time the reading public may be even 
more warmly congratulated upon the advent above 
the literary horizon of a new and exceptionally bril- 
liant planet. We advise every one to read and judge 
for themselves."—Morning Post. 


JOHN LEXLEY'S TROUBLES. By C. 
W. Barpstsy, M.A. 3 vols. 

“ An exceptionally fine work of modern fiction...... 
Mr. Bardsley seems to have a happy facility for unitt 
into one harmonious whole all the ities whic 
should go to the making of a thoro' ly story. 
seeeeThe plot is developed in a manner w oh t 
excite the envy of the most practised master of the 
art......The novel can hardly be praised too high'y."— 
Morning Post. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Libra 


The NEW UBLIC; or, 





‘Culture 
’ ult ’ 

th, and Philosophy in an English Country House. 
“The various speakers are not so much described by 
the author as they are left to describe themselves. 
Many, nay, most of these philosophers draw their own 
portraits for us very admirably. Some of them are 
the most perfect photographs It is only very dull 
or very ted persons who wil! misunderstand its 
meaning, or who will fail to see that, if it furnishes 
few weapons to the faithful, it blunts and breaks a 
@ goodly array of the swords and spears of the un- 
precy ap en sographle Portrait, 6s 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, wit 0 % 
TOM HOOD’S POEMS, UMOROUS 
and PATHETIC. Edited, with a Memoir, by his 
Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM 
TAYLOR: —“ Clancarty,” ‘ Jeanne D Are,” 
“*"Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The Fool's Revenge, 
“ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 

ished on the Monday following the Opening 
bag Fm Academy Exhibition, price One Shilling, 
Illustrated. 


ACADEMY NOTES for 1877. Edited 


Containing over One 


ENRY BLACKBURN. 
Hondred Illustrations in Fac-simile of the 
Artists’ Original Drawings. 

3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

DICK TEMPLE. By James 
GREENWOOD. 


8 vo, cloth extra, 63. 
BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILtIaM SENIOR 
(* Red-Spinner "). 
illustrated boards, 28 each. 


CHEAP EpITion, smal! 8vo, ; 
COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
| The MOONSTONE. 

MAN and WIFE 

POOR MISS FINUH. 
| MISS or MRS ? 
| ‘the NEW MAGDALEN. 
| Tne FROZEN DEEP. 
| Tue LAW and the LADY. 


WOMAN iv WHITE. 
ANTONINA. 


BASIL. 

HIDE and SEEK. 

The DEAD SECRET. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. 
MY MISCELLANIES. 





of HIBE, applicable to all large instruments— | 





& residentia) hotel, second to none.”—Globe. 
Address THE MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on Sea, Ramsgate. | 


Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 


Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


l 


an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
em -% 4 cloth extra, with numerous Lilustrations, 
by Geo. Du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 68 each. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Drar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
truction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
jhat you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
ess Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HuTOHINS, 


To G.H. Jones, Esq. 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3isr DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 


2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
) 


Schedule. 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Tho Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





BARNARD, BISHOP, 


& BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘Another Country Parson,’ "— 
See the Times, January 25. 


SLOW 


“ Excellent in 
every way.”— 
See the Times, Jan. 30. 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. 


DESORIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 


COMBUSTION 


STOVES. 


NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O. 





OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London-_Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The slightest 
indisposition, to prevent its rapidly ranning from 


bad to worse, demands immediate attention from the 
afflicted of allclesses. A few doses of these thoroughly 





urifying and strengthening Pills will always be bene- 

cial when the least disorder reigns, or when nervous 
fears oppress. Two or three Pills at bedtime have the 
happiest effect in promoting perfect digestion, whereby 
the muscles are rendered more vigorous, the spirits 
more buoyant, and the entire frame more hardy. 
Holloway's medicine increases the quantity of nutri- 
ment derivable from a given quantity of food, whereby 
the quality of the blood is improved, the tone of every 
fibre throughout the body is heightened, and the dis- 
position to fall into disease is reduced to a minimum. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
— resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the a oe sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to J oha White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufactarer, 928 Piccadilly, 

ondon. 














 ” Caneel LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spir it, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality. 


WHOLESALE : 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LON DON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

tt holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

sapplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 

tion, and quotations may be had on ———— to 

Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0O., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 

and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0ssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~~. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 





ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 








ees ree EET AREABLE, INDEED, 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 


and Skin D) . Excelleut, refreshi 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemist: - 


HEAL AND SON’S 
OMMIER 
FLAstiQue 
Portatir 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 








HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and -room 
Furniture Manafecturers, - 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT 
: LONDON, W. atta 


Catalogue post free. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern. 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO; 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@atz HIL1, Lonpox, E.C.; 

AND 21 BacHBLOR’s WALK, DuBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


EPPS’S — 
COCOA. 


MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 
“ Exceedingly useful.” —Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 


free from 
RENBY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 


Leicester Square, London. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’S 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Teern a Psagi- 
LIKB WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
@ Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 


r pot. 
OHN ELL and 00.'S Toilet and Narsery. 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its tine hue, no matter at what " 
KK for JOHN GOSNELL and 00's, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 
Wholesale—An Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and 0O., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 























FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Oovered in One Piece. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINN: RD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Ohemists. 


URE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
* Is an article of the nicest and most carefal manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited % 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.8S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
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—_—_———— 
LD BOND STREET GALLERIES, 
Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and a beg 
to announce that they have yo spacious 
Galleries erected for them at 39 ld Bond Street, 
Piccadilly, for the Exhibition and Sale of their Col- 
lections of Works of Art. The Business hitherto 
carried on at No. 5 Waterloo Place is Removed to the 
Old Bond Street Galleries. 
*,* The Trade and Wholesale Print Department, 
Entrance. No. 4 Albemarle Street, Piécadilly. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
H ang es New Bridge Street, 
Blsckfriers. Institu 


The Be DEST a so Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holds Policy-holders. 


HN WHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
| Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Eatablished 








Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
in ll CORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SiN J. BROOMFIELD 


WANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Cone, 1847. —DRAFTS 
'UED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3, 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 


tained on ap — 
’ EORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks ae oe aoe Stations, the Local 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIA M J. VIAN, Seosstary. 


one ee tected 














{\RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Cress, on t 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved f: £500,000 

The Corporation grant “drafts and magetinte or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kan 
tas, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port "Eliza- 
veth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Coloni Se and sale of 
British and Foreign Securi' es, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, tividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They aleo receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
- periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 

Prleation * their office. 
hours, 10 to $; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 








gra: 
Iilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; 


Mews, London, 


and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PI 


LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE a 
MAY, 1877. No. DOOXXXIX. 
OONTENTS 
PAULINE. PartIV. Blundellsaye. 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN TONGUE. 
A Woman-HATer. Part XII. 
NRILSON IN THE BAY OF NAPLES: A Wanderer's 

Letter. No. VI. 

Tae ROYAL ARTILLERY: A Claim for Justice. 
WHIST AT OvR CLUB. 

RAMBLES ROUND TRAVEL. 

THE WAR-OCALDRON. By L. W. M. L. 

THE PROTOCOL AND THE WAR. 

__W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

ON OGRA MS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Sencar, “om, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved 

RAISED, RUSTIO, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the hi wv style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLA E, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signe. arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
asbion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in ome variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, — DESIGN«R, and ENGRAVER 
© Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY. , LONDON, W. 


WIL 8. BURTON, 


WILLIAM 
39 OXFORD STRE 

HE PERFECT SUBSTTI CUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Oo., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Beador King's 












Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 
£ea4£8 466. d. 

Table Forks or Spoons, 
POF AOZ..ccccrcersecerseeee 110 0.2 1 0...2 5 0 
Dessert do, do ... 1 2 0...1 9 0..1 11 0 
Tea Spoons, do............ 014 0...1 0 0.1 20 


These are as strongly plated and are in every 
t at least equal to what other houses are selling 
an thot first quality, at very much higher prices. 
— second quality of Fiddle somes — 
Table Spoons and Forks .. «++ 233 per dozen 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons .......++.ceccereeee . 128 
Tea and Coffee Sets, in white metal, ‘trom £3 158 to 
£7 7s; Dish Covers, beaded pattern, £11; ditto ditto, 
fluted, £15; from £9 to £24 the set of four ; Corner 
Dishes, from £7 108 to £18 183 the set of four ; 
Warmers, £7 2s 64 to £15 15s; Biscuit age 14s to 
£5 10s; Oruet and Liquor Frames, &c., ropor- 
tionate prices. The largest stock in pK of plated 
dessert knives and forks, and fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. All kinds of replating done by the 
patent process. 
j ILLIAM S. BURTON, General, 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 





3, and 4 Newman Street 
and 1 Newman Yard. 
ufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


OKLES, SAUCES, and 





CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
48 OHEAPSIDE. 


Pears by Broadwood and others; 
HARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 

©O. undertake the selection for buyers mn terms 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 
nd Co. repair or exchange worn or injured instru- 
ments of every description.—City Royal Musical Re- 
pository, 48 Cheapside. 


Lee — BOXES, by Nicole Freres. 
—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO., direct im- 
rters, have the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES 
Europe, £8 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 

display of these instruments are now ready. Self- 

oa and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 
ineas, 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 

as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 

vibrating with tbe slightest breeze, including case end 

key, 31s 64; Double Harps, two guineas to four 

eas.—KEITB, PROWSE, and OO., Manufacturers. 
‘0. 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 

of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 

guineas; Rudall’s Prize-medal Flutes, new and 

Second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 

one guinea to 26 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO.’s Manufactory, 48 Cheapside. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 

is best. 

guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 

to 12 guineas. Self-instracting book, with airs, songs, 

&c., 68 net, post free —KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., 
Manufacturers, No. 43 Cheapside. 


Witts “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” | 
CIGARETTES, 

















Sold everywhere in Sixpenay Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D, and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 





CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Unadulterated. — 92 we Street, Oavendis 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The oGutews of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly reques to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZEN BY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCH WEPPE’S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (@ 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 
To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL, 
PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article."— 








St 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 








Covered back, machine head, &c., five | 


all 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J, 3. FRY and SONS. : 


ILLS’ “ THREE CASTLES. _. 
THACKERAY, in the ~ VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—* There's no sweeter lovacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand thao the ‘ THREE CaSTLES."* 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 


Montbly, 2s 6d. 
HE CONTEMEURARY REVIEW. 


FOR . 
THE Gunes rd hn OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. mas Hughes, 

WAGNER. ty he Be Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 

Batpge: a Song of Divine Death. By Robert 
Buchanan. 


THe CONTEST OF HEATHENISM WITH CHRISTIANITY, 
AS REFLECTED IN GREEK AND ROMAN LITERATURE. 
By Professor Zeller, Berlin. 

Aatists ane ARTISANS. By the Rev. BR. St. John 
Tyrwhitt, M.A. 

THE DMEBIOAN Liquor Laws. By James Henderson 

FRENCH THOUGHT AND SPINOZISM. By Paul Janet, 
of the French Institute 

MUBAMMADAN Law. By Major R. D. Osborn. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU'S ACCOUNT OF HERSELF. By 
Henry 8. Richardson. 

“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By Professor Lightfoot. 

ESSAYS AND NOTICES. 

__STRABAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


RASER'’ M MAGAZINE, No. 
XXXIX., MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
THE CAUSES OF PRE-EMINENOE IN WAR. 
SLAVERY IN Eoyrt. 
TITIAN. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETRY. 
QUARTER SESSIONS UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A NORTHERN HAMLET. 
UNEQUAL AGRICULTURE, 
British TRADE.—No. IX. Canada and South Africa. 
STUDIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE.—I. and II. 
On MODERN AUTOMATISM. 
don: LONGMANS and Oo. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 286, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

Mr. Exwin's Pops. 

. POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES, 

. THe KITCHEN AND THB CBLLAR. 

ENGLISd THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTORY. 

GORGE SAND. 

Mr. WALLAO8'sS Russra. 

. HARRIET MARTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPRY. 

. THe BALANCE OF Power. 

THe MILITARY Pearesom: ‘or RUSSTA IN OENTRAL 

ASIA. 

TURKEY. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NHE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
(No, 298), APRIL, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Tae House or Forrescug, 
2. Jepe’s ATTIC ORATORS. 
8. WALLAC#'S RUSSIA. 
4. THE DRAMAS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
5. Lire AND LETTERS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
6. Native PoLicy in SOUTH AFRICA. 
7. BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 
8, Gregor SAMAROW'S ** CROSS AND SWORD.” 
9. WELLINGTON AND GENTZ ON EASTERN AFFAIRE. 
10. NoTE ON RAILWAY PROFITS AND LOSSES. 
London: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & 0. BLACK. 


ACMILLAN’'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 211, for MAY. 

OONTENTS OF THS soe 
1, THE a Or THEOLOGY. By the Dean of Weat- 


mins 

2. Youne Mvsenave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 
13-15, 

3. —— AND Croatia. By Lord Edmond Fitz- 





PONS Oe go 


~ 
> 





ice. 
4. Tas L a Hosprrat BY THE River. By Mrs. 


5. HARRIET MARTINBAU, 

6. OLD GREEK ATHLETIOS. By Professor Mahaffy. 

7. THE TRANSVAAL. 

Tue Oxra Linpa Book.—A Postscript. By Rev. 





W. Barnes. 
T2 DUBLIN REVIEW. 
ay Ss Price 6s. 
1, Russa. 


2. FREDERIC OZANAM. 

3. Fatuer CoLeaipes's Lirg or Our LiFE. 

Primitives MAN IN THE SOMME VALLEY. 

THe STUDY OF Mepi#@vat History. 

ENGLISH MARTYRS. 

FaTHeR AUG@USTING DB BACKER, THE BIeLi0- 
GRAPHER OF THE J gsuITs. 

Tue War. 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. 
PsycHoLoay. Part IV. 

NoTIC¢#s OF BOOKS. 

CORRESPONDENCS: Paorssson MIVART. 

London: Bugns and yy 17 Portman Street, W 

and 63 Paternoster Row, E. 


No. 3, May, price 2s 6d. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
a Monthly Review. Edited by James KNOWLES 


HERBERT SPENCER'S 


FS 22 soee 


—— 





. Monrens@ro: a Sonnet. By Alfred 2, 
Poet-Laureate, 

2. Mowtans@Ro: a Sketch. By the Right Hon, W E. 
Gladstone, MP. 

3. THE ABOLITION OF ZymoTic Disease. By Sir 


Thomas Watson, Bart., M.D. 

4, Russian R#vOLUTIONARY Litaraturs. By W. B. 
8. Ralston. 

5. THe Present Ontsis IN THE — ae or ENGLAND. 
By the Bev. Canon T. T. Oa 

6. SOCIAL AsPsOTS OF Dasara RAOGMRNT. By the 
Rev. J. G. Rogers. 

7. THe ABUSES OF A ‘Lanpep Gantay. By Arthur 
Arnold. 

8. Tog Tavue STORY OF THe VATICAN COUNCIL. No. 3. 
By Cardinal Maaoning. 

9. RECENT SOIBNOH. 

10. AN AcToR’s NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE. No. 2 

Hamlet and Ophelia. By Heary Irving. 

ll. A Mopgen “Symposium.” De. Ward, Professor 

Huxley, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Sir James Fitzjames 

Stephen, Subject (concluded): “The 


upon Morality of a Veclioe in Religious Beliet.” 





| W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and Lendon. 





Haney 8. Kine and Co., London. 
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NEW ELEMENTARY BOOK on PHYSICS by Professor EVERETT. 
Just published, with numerous Wocdcuts, 16mo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast; Translator 
and Editor of * Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” &c. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. This Catalogue contains the Life of the 
Prince Consort ; Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay; Schuyler’s Turkistan; Life 
of Bishop Sumner; Life and Letters of George Ticknor; and an unusually large 
Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 
Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially com- 
mended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and 
other large purchasers of Modern Books. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


MARCUS WARD AND CO’S REGENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 





JAPAN, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE. Revised od and 
gas A from Ps >_< Pe nae ny, Cuan. H. Epen 
= Pp’ omerville. umerous ustrat ons, A aC 
Cloth, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. ” vioured Froatoplece 


Uniform with the above. 
INDIA, HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE; with an 
Account of the Sepoy Mutiny, 1857-58. Sixty-eight Illustrations, &c. 
“An interesting volume.”"—Graphic. 


IMPORTANT WORK for OLASSICAL and ART SCHOOLS. 
The MYTHOLOGY of GREECE and ROME, with § 
Reference to its Use in Art. From the German of O. SEEMANN. ehegal 
G. H. Bianca, B.A. Sixty-four Illustrations, after the Masterpieces of Ancles 
and Modern Art. Crown 8vo, cloth, 276 p.p., price 3s 6d. 
- “ Lay book will be received as a real boon by a large portion of the public," 
tandar 


. 

AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of ROMAN HISTORY 
for the LITTLE ONES. By CHARLOTTE M. YonGsE, Author of “ Stories of 
English, French, Greek, and Bible Histories,” &c. Coloured Fron 
Tluminated Title-page, and numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 68. 

“ An excellent work for the school-room."—G@raphic. 


Complete List of Publications post free on application, 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
Our EASTERN Pouicy. By L. H. Courtney, M.P. 
BENTHAM AND BENTHAMISM. By Henry Sidgwick. 
CHURCH AND Stats. By Frederic Harrison. 
PARTIES AND POLICY IN GERMANY. By H. Tuttle. 
Tue LBVIRATE AND POLYANDRY. By J. F. McLennan. 
BaRRY CORNWALL. By G. A. Simcox. 
VIRGIL IN ENGLISH HExAnsrens. By G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 
TuRGOT IN LIMOUSIN. By the Editor. 
Tue CuurRocH CRISIS: a Contrast anda Parallel. By A. T. Innes. 
Home AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Books OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Price 74. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for MAY. 


A Marvel of Artistic Genius. 


bar a Racer. By W. 
Three Wonderful Railways. 


A Walk Ac Across Africa Imported Beef and ag 
Sunshine and Cloud. In Two Parts. Mount Pisgah, London, W. 
Poisoned Arrows. “ Making tend.” 
Minding the Bsirn. Sea-shore Rambles. 
- Coming Obelisk. Affection in Bird-life. 

The Jungle and its Inhabitants. The Month: Science and Arts. 
A Medium’s Correspondents. More Missing Articles. 
An Irish Mistake, Three Poetical Pieces. 
Processionary Caterpillars. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 
By Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Too Late,” &. Chapters 17-20. 


W. and R. Cnampers, London and Edinburgh. 





New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 15s. 


HE ENGLISH MANUAL of BANKING. By Arrnur 
Crump. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In 8vo, Re 6d. 
HE BURIALS QUESTIO a Speech Delivered in the 
House of Commons, March 3, 1876. By G. Ospomne Moncan, MP. for 
Denbighshire. With Explanatory Notes. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price Half-a-crown. 
HE JEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, and the 
INQUISITION. By Freperic Davin Mocatra. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
In 8vo, with Six Maps and — and Nine Lluctrations engraved on Wood, 
ice 158, cloth 
HE ROMAN FORUM: a Topogra hical Study. By F.M, 
NICHOLS, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
FOUR MAPS of the FORUM of ROME and its Neighbourhood, from 
Nichols’s “Roman Forum.” Price 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
MR. WILLIAMSON'S DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
New Edition, now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS, containing Applications to Plane Ourves and Surfaces ; with 
numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlar larged. 
By the same Author, Third Edition, price 10s 6d. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, 
with numerous Examples. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 28 6d each. 

















aa be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





lished, 8vo, sewed, FIVE 
UENEN (Dr. A.)—-The FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES. A Lecture deliveredat Haarlem in 
1870. Translated from the Dutch, he Mor. 
WILiiaMs and Norgarte, 14 Hen: 
Baber ; and 20 South Frederick Street, | Greek, Latin, and French 





blished, 8vo, cloth, 5s Cheapside. 


1877.—8vo, cloth, 78. - 
UMAN "MIN D' (Elements of the 
Philosophy of), in Two Parts. By DuGgaLp 
Stewakrt, with References, Sectional Heads, 8 —. 
tte Street, Covent | cal Table of Contents, and ‘enue ions of the Vari ous | LAND and other COUNTRIES. With an 
te) 08. 
London: WILLIAM TkG@@ and Oo., Pancras Lane, yay Rak te Ensinnd, in Bri Aeon 


Published this day, in demy 8y0, price 18s, cloth. 
COMPARATIVE SURVEY of 


LAWS in FOROE for the PROHIBITION, 
REGULATION, and LICENSING of VIOE, in ENG- 


ush_ Dependencies 
in the chief Towns of Continen Recunal uton 





HE RES ESURRECTION of, JESUS pppoe eB Ie Fee by port te 14 


PHS, 


lished for the Hibbert Trus 
‘WILLIAMS and Noneata.1¢ re Ae Steet, Covent Cheapside, Wits T 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


other parts of the World; a precise Nanvtaive ota 
Passing of the R.. lish h Statutes; and an Historical 


CHRIST. ters. By 
REGINALD W. scan, Chr A Hot boro Store Pub- E Stegea fo. aah cis We, | Account of ond Legistadion co Sole 


ect from the wy thy Present Day. By 
Oo., Pancras Lane, | SHELDON Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, W.0, 





ee 





1877.—Small sto, fancy boards, 4s 64, il a with 


Law Publishers. 








'OHN JAMES 8¥0, TA 7s 6d. 
EV. 30 TAYLER. Last 
Series of CHRISTIAN coat a of FAITH 

and DUTY: Discourses by the late JoHN JAMES 

TAYLER, Principal of Manchester New College. 
Mang and NorGats, 14 Henrietta ay 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederic’ 

Street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, oo 300 
Bust, ge 2s 6d; or thi 
boards, gilt, with Four a Photograp 
+ gg ker, his Home, his Study, and his Grave— 


HE LIFE and TEACHINGS of 
THEODORE PARKER, based on the Works of 
Weies and Frothingham, and Parker's F: ts of 
Autobiography, wi much Additional Information 
contributed by Dr. Martineau and others. By PETER 
BAN 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 





, with Photo of 
ton paper, bevelled 
hs— 


48 full-page Engravings. 

g> BOVESSS with Pictures. By 
CHARLES H. BENNETT. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG@ and Uo., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 





CHURCH TEACHING for the CHUROH’S 
CHILDREN. 


N EXPOSITION of the CATE- 
CHISM. By Francis WHALEY HARPER, M.A., 

Vicar of Selby, Canon of York, and formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Price 2s. 

“ We strong]: - ape cpa oo the book to the clergy, 

to teachers, an ts.” — School Gu a 

“If a clear head, ready wihned « bial religious- 
ness cm recommend a book on the Catechism, here 
they all are. The ‘ar ment’ of the Catechism 
is so admirable that we should like to see it printed 
by itself for putting into the hands of children."— 
Church Belis. 


London: BELL and Sons. 





Lately published, crown 8vo, cloth, price Is 6d; or 
one ro oo boards, with to of Parker's 


28 
A ISCOURSE of MATTERS PER- 
Ed gp TAINING to RELIGION. By Taropons 
May be had of J. O¢pEx and Co., 172 St. John Street, 
Londen, E.0. 





IEW of the GROSVENOR 
GALLERY.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
‘4d, or by post abe | also the Household at Different 
Eras; Architectural Practice among the Greeks; 
Kensington Vestry-Hall a ey Art Union of 
London, full psepets Proposed New Streets ; Water- 
bitions, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen. 52 pages. 





MILITARY and OIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS. 
Just published, post 8vo, 2s 6d. 

HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION 

from the case, GREEK, FRENCH, ry = 


4 LANGUAGES. a 
already set or likely to be set in the ‘ion 
eetationn 


London: Epwarp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE WINDS, and their STORY of 
the WORLD. By Witttas L. Jorvay, F.BGS., 
Author of “The Ocean: its Tides and Currents, and 
their Causes.” 
London: HARDWICKE and Bogus, 192 Piccadilly, W- 


“The world has been endowed with one of the 
teat ble: in the manufacture of Macnivenand 
eron’s excellent pens.”"—Reading H 

“ They come as @ boon and « bl T= a 

The PICKWICK, the OWL, and the WAVERLBY pen. 
* They are a treasure.""—Siandard. 


Just out. 
T Se HINDOO Rete 
Ts par box Sokd ey whors. io iy Pte 
Patentess : MACNIVEN and 0 Gaiam, ‘, 38-59 Bisit 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MY LIFE, 


1815 TO 
By CHARLES LOFTUS, 


FROM 1849. 


mer! the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream 
Fo ve Guards. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





—— 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


Winnie's History. By M. C. M. 


gmupsoNn. 3 vols. 


Bridget. M. Betham- 


Evwazps, Author of * BY ad &e. 3 vols. 


“A novel that arrests and fascinates the attention 


of the reader throughout.”—Court Journal. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphan 


Author of “ Chronicles y, Carlingford,” &c. 3 nt, 


[May 4. 


Diana, iady Lyle. od, W. Hep- 


“A most interesting novel. The heroine is charm- 
ly, powerfully, and naturally drawn. The descrip- 
tions are fresh, vigorous, and picturesque.”— World. 


All for Herself, By Shirley 


SuiTH. 3 vols. 
“A clever story, well worth reading."—Post. 


Mignon, By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Diana Car “Dolores,” &. 3 vols. 
“ A good story, well told nelipestater 


Mr. Charlton. By the Author 
of “Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“ A very readable, entertaining novel.”"— Post, 





This day is published. 


1. 

EUGENIE: A Story. 
By the AUTHOR of * MISS MOLLY.” 
In One Volume, price 68 6d. 


. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
Tales for Young People. 


By GERALDINE BUTT, 
Author of “ Lads and Lasses.” 


In One Volume, price 68. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
London. 





BOOKS FREE BY POST. 


Any Book of One Shilling and upwards 
in value sent, safely packed, post free, on re- 
ceiptof a P.O. Order for the published price. 


*." A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS /or 
Presents, sent post free on application. 








ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Now rset. 50th Edition, price 2s. 
} te CH *"S GUID "to KNOW- 
LEDGE. Bya ~~ & The Original Authorised 
Edition, pronght Gown to the Present Time. 
mdon : SImPKIN, MARSHALL, ant Co. 


== ofusely Illustrated, price 
KETCH from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. A Book for Girls. By Mrs. Roz, 
Author of “Uncrowned Queens,” “ Woman's 
Thoughts on the Education of Girls,” &c. 

‘Particularly interesting, and full of information.” 
Literary World. 

“ We cordially recommend the work. It is destined 
ee instruction not merely to girls, but to many 

men.”— Pudlic ton. 

“A good feature is the prominence given to national 
manners and amusements, the progress of the arts, 
and the condition of the people. e illustrations are 

excellent.”"—Daily News 

As pleasant reading ae any novel.”—Derbyshire 





“The chapters on social i 
Sheffield Da he progress are masterly.” 


—= PIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ion, post free, 
x. WATTS: on ASTHMA. 
A trate on aS Se any Successful Method of 


this Ropert Wa M.D., 
8. uty oes ae, & & Bulseode treet, Oavendial 


MR, 
Sanare, Londos MITOBRBLL &@ Oo., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 








Just out, price Sixpence each. 


ARTIS AN COOKER Y: 
And How to Teach It. 


By a PUPIL of the NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for COOKERY, South Kensington 


Relates the Author's Own Experiences in starting a Class for Artisan Cookery, 
and conducting it to a very high point of success. 

PLAIN NEEDLEWORK, in Six Stand- | PLAIN KNITTING and MENDING, 
ards. By the Examiner of Needlework to the S i, a ol Board f Examiner of Noedle- 
School Board for London. Tenth Thousand. at Landes. Swenly 

*,* These two books are adapted to the requirements of the tap Bs Appa Code of 1877, and been 

opecially recommended in the published regulations of the Department. a 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 





COMPLETION OF SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
In a few days will be published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
VOLUME THE THIRD, completing the Work. 
Vous. I. and II., Sixth Edition, price 24s. 
*,* The Work complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price £1 18s, 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Price 21s. 


ON 8S U M P TIO N: 
ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ST@CHIOLOGICAL MEDICINE 
BY JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma Bronchitis, &c.) by 
Steschiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs. Churchill, Campbell, 
Sterling, Bird, Santa Maria, Gomez, Maestre, Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, 
Feldman, Pfeiffer, Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Lanzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, 
Ascenzi, Regnoli, Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Borromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


Cc 


UPON 


Heslop, 









Just published, Vol. I., crown 8vo, 492 pp., price 8s 64, 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


JOHN DRYDEN CORBET. 


In Two Volumes. VOL. I. 


NTENTS.—The PATRIARCH—EGYPT—LAY of the rates a Bulgarian Talem 
MINOR POEMS—MONODY on the DEATH of LORD BYRON. 


Londen: PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





THE BEST FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 
32mo, with 4 Maps, pp. 616, neatly bound in roan, 10s 6d. 


BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


SECOND EDITION. 
“ As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as has ever been published.” —7Zimes. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


to oem ope the objections made to Kitcheners of the oi description. These 





Designed to 
Kitcheners are ve and durable. They are very economical give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they p aca the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equal os Leet chen ta the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and can be done in front of the fire if derired. rT “tase oulted to aitoross 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM; 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, yee? bey [ftutates on Be oe them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give f, let and generally carein oe da. Of all Chemists, 
28 9d @ bottle. Stes the Mew Tene'ae Han ne a oe all made ple 





Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, E.O. 
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NOW READY. 


Scale, 50 English miles to 1 inch. Price, Two Sheets, Coloured, 8s; 
Mounted in Case, 12s 6d. 


STANFORD’S MAP 


TURKEY IN EUROPE AND HER TRIBUTARY 
STATES, 


AND THE KINGDOM OF GREECE; 
TOGETHER WITH SUCH PARTS OF 


RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, TURKEY IN ASIA, AND PERSIA, 


AS ARE MORE IMMEDIATELY CONNECTED WITH THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
EASTERN QUESTION. 


This Map embraces the whole theatre of interest, extending on the East to the Caspian Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, and on the West to the Adriatic; showing on the North the wonderful 
Railway System of Southern Russia, which, coming down from St. Petersburg and Moscow and 
passing through all the large Towns and Military Centres of European Russia, connects with 
the Ports and Harbours on the Black Sea, and extends to the Pass of Dariel, through which land 
communication is kept up with the military command of the Caucasus. 

The political boundaries comprised within the limits of this map include, besides the whole 
of Turkey in Europe and Greece and Montenegro, the whole of Turkey in Asia except the 
Arabian Vilayots, the Austro-Hungarian frontier from Cracow to Cattaro, the Russian frontier 
from Oracow on the West to Linkoran on the Caspian Sea on the East, the Persian frontier from 
Mount Ararat to the Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean limits of the Tributary State of Egypt, 
and of part of the Vilayet of Tripoli. 

The Ionian Islands are clearly seen, as well as the Island of Crete, which holds a peculiar 
and important position in the Mediterranean, being situated nearly half-way between Malta and 
the Suez Canal, at the entrance to the Aigwan Sea. 





Scale, 80 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 20. Price, Coloured and Folded, 1s; 
Mounted in Case, 3s. 


STANFORD’S 
POPULAR MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR IN THE EAST. 


Including TurKEY IN Europe aNnp Asisa—GrEECE—Tue Biack Sea—THE ADJACENT 
Parts or Austria, Russta, &., extending to VIENNA AND CRACOW ON THE NorTa—Eeyrrt, 
(ano, anpd Suez on THE Sourn—Tue Oaspran Sea ON THE East—and Venice, ROME, AND 
MATa ON THE WEST. 





Extended Lists of Maps and Books relating to the Eastern Question, and including the best 
Foreign Maps, may be had on application, or by post for one stamp. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Price 10s 64, crown 8yo, 750 pp., cloth; postage, 6d. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELIT, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD: 
A Biography. 
With Appendix and Index. 


From THE “ ATHENZUM,” APRIL 21. 


‘The anonymous biography of Lord Beaconsfield, of which the first volume has lately been 
published by Mr. Beeton, is as interesting a volume as has appeared for many years, and leaves 
us no room for doubt that when the book has been completed it will be of the greatest value to 
politicians and historians, The writer has a strong animus against the subject of his book, but 
the utility of the facts and of the documents which he has collected cannot be destroyed by the 
opinions of the writer, and we never met with any book which displayed a greater amount of 
research into a subject and care for accuracy. Even those who strongly disapprove of the 
author’s views will tind his book instructive and amusing.” 





S. 0. BEETON, 39 Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, 8vo, 183. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1876. 
New Series. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1875, may be had, price 18s:each.) 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 


. og 
TRUBNER & CO.’S NEWWorkg 
The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND, By 


Gorge Henry Lewes. 8vo, wi ‘Ustrations 
pp. 508, cloth, 16s. sh. 

ConTENTS: The Nature of Life— Nervous 
Mechanism—Animal Automatism—The Redew 

“Tt is certain that he has brought to x 
subject great learning and oritical seuanea sag ~_ 
=> no oy A — to _— him from any of Y 
positions as taken in this inte’ easay, 
Scotsman. 7 e 


INDEX to “The VISHNU PURANA. 
a System of Hindu Mythology and ~ 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit the late 
Professor H. H. WILSON.” Compiled 
EDWARD HALL. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 

This Index Volume forms the second 

Tenth Volume of the late Professor Wilsous Wee 

and the second half of the Fifth Volume of the Vishny 

le and no set of either will be complete with. 
out it. 
The Vishnu Purdna is now completein Six ‘olumeg, 

price £3 4s 6d. . 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY 


By JOHN Ruys. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-458, cloth, 1d, 


On ENGLISH ADJECTIVES in-ABLE, 
with Special Reference to RELIABLE, By Frm. 
EDWARD Hatt, O.E., M.A,, Hon. DOL, 


formerly Professor of Sanskrit 
Literature, and of Indiau Jurisprudence, in 
College, London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-238, 


price 7s 6d. 


L’ENFER: Essai Philosophique ¢ 
Historique sur les Légendes de Future, 
Par OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. Crown 8¥0, pp. 160, 
paper wrapper, 6s. Only 250 copies prinen 


A SIMPLE TRANSLITERAL 
GRAMMAR of the TURKISH LANGUAGE, 
Compiled from Various Sources. With 
and Vocabulary. By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
0.8.L, F.B.G.8. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the 
TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopxrns, M.A., 

Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Crown-6yo, 
pp. 48, cloth, 3s 6d. 


WAIFS and STRAYS from the FAR 
EAST; being a Series of Disconnected Essays on 
Matters relating to China. By FREpERIO 
BALFouR. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. 224, cloth, 10s 


The FOLK-LORE of CHINA, and its 
Affinities with that of the Aryan and Semitic 
Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.BGS, 
M.B.A.S., Author of “A Handbook of 
Vernacular,” &. 8vyo, pp. 168, cloth, price 10s é4. 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 
its OWN HISTORIANS: the Mubammada 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Enrror, .0.B. Revised and 
Continued by Professor JoHN Dowso", MBAS, 
Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. VIL Pp. vill-674, 
cloth, 21s. 


WHAT is VITAL FORGE? or, a Short 
juding Vital 


and Comprehensive Sketch, inol 


Physics, Animal Morphology, and to 
which is added an nee upor th 
the Detrital Theory of Geology Tenable a 
RiowagD FAwoOrtTt BatTYs. 68y0, pp. ty. 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


THEORETICAL MECHANICS. A 
Manual of the Mechanics of Engineering aud of 
the Construction of Machines, with an 

tion to the Calculus. Designed as a Text-book for 
Technica! Schools and Colleges, and for the use 
of Engineers, Architects, &c. By JuLivs Wait 
BAOH, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Professor at che 
Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &o. Trani 
lated from the German by EoxLar B. Coxs, AM, 
Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo,. with 903 Wood- 
cuts, pp. 1,112, cloth, £1 lls 6d. 


TRANSACTIONS of the SECOND SES- 
SION of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of 
ORIENTALISTS. Held in London in Se 
1874. Edited by Ropert K, DovG.as, . 
8vo, pp. 464, cloth, 21s. 


LECTURES on POPULAR and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUBJECTS. By the Eart of AITHNESS, 
F.R.S. Delivered at various Times and Places. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 116, cloth, 38 6d. 


GRIMM’S LAW. A Study; or, Hints 
towards an Explanation of the so-called “ Laut- 
verschiebung;" to which are added some Be- 
marks on the Primitive Indo-European K, and 
several Appendices. By T, La MAROHANT DOUSE. 
8vo, pp. xvi.-232, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL 
JUDGMENTS. By W.R. Gara Fourth Edition, 
considerably Enlarged, 2-vols. or. 8¥0, cloth, 158. 


London: TRUBNER & 00;, Ludgate Hill. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 





BRYAN WALLER PROCTER (Barry 


ALL): an Autobiographical Fragment and Biographi Notes. 


of 





Ready in a few days, 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of NEVIL BROOKE; 


India was Won for England: a Historical Novel. By CHRISTOPHER 
oa How ETEMULLER, Author of “Teuton, a Poem,” “Alexander Hamilton 


a his Contemporaries,” “ Aldersleigh,” &c. 








Demy 8vo, 12s. - 


A TREATISE on the MORAL IDEAS. 


the late JouN GRorE, B.D.. Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Edited by JosepH BICKERSTETH 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King’s College, London, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“Rich in delicate and searching analyses of our moral feelings and faculties. 
The avoidance of any stringent employment of the deductive process is more than 
ted by the varied and instructive inductive processes which exhibit to us 


the rs and living branches of the great moral development given in the 
institutions and the habits of man as a civilised being.”—Athenzum, 
ber 23, 1876. 


“A stimulating and suggestive contribution to the problem of life. The writer 

is always fresb, because he invariably thinks out a subject for himself. The 

of the University Press have made an exemplary use of their funds in the 

grant they have made towards defraying the expenses of the volume."—West- 

Review, January, 1877. 

« We have sought to sketch some of the leading ideas of Mr. Grote's philosophical 

t, but in what we have said we have given no idea of the richness, variety, and 

t, as well as of the delicacy and width of his moral judgments. His analysis 

of moral feelings are admirable. His freshness of view, vigour, and acuteness in 

inquiry, his capacity of penetrating to the roots of thought and feeling, his large- 

ness, and his moral sensitiveness are evident on every page.”— 
Quarterly, April, 1877. 

“Full of fresh and independent thought, just criticism, and fine psychological 

as well as elevated moral sentiment and sagacious practical counsels 

wnwThere is no living writer who may not gain much from it."—Mr. H. Sidgwick, 

in Mind, for April, 1877. 


Third Edition, demy 4to, 2 vols., price £2 2s, 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


Tuomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, and of 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law; Author of “Treatise on Trusts,” “ Fasti 
Sacra,” “ Siege of Jerusalem,” and ‘* Ceesar's Invasion of Britain.” 
This work may be said to comprise the result of labour, thought, and research, 
extended over a period of forty years. To render it as accurate and trust- 
worthy as le, the author has personally visited many of the principal scenes 
of the Apostle’s labours. The most special attention has been paid to the im- 
t point of Chronology, on which subject Mr. Lewin, as author of “ Fasti 
Roca” (a work supplemental to the present), can speak with authority. The 
narrative has been enlarged with all possible fullness, and no means have been 
in respect of Maps, Plans, and Iiiustrative Views, to make the treatment 

the subject as lucid as possible to the g 1 reader as well as to the scholar. 
The Illustrations are executed in the highest style of wood engraving. Of the 
larger views there are no fewer than forty-five; whilet the smaller designs 
(consisting of Views, Coins, Gems, &c., helping to illustrate the narrative), 
exceed three hundred in number; there are also a dozen Maps and Plans, which 
have been specially lithographed under the author's superintendence. 











NEW VOLUME of “ BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY,” post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The LUSIAD; or, the Discovery of India. 


An Epic Poem. Translated from the Portuguese of Louis de Oamoéns. 
With a Life of the Poet. By W. J. Mickiz. Fifth Editior, eg 1 E, 
= Hopers, M.C.P., Hon. Librarian to the Society of blical 
Archeology. 





NEW VOLUME of “ BOHN’S NOVELIST'S LIBRARY,” post 8vo, 5s. 


AMELIA. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 


Roscoe's Edition, revised. With Eight Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


NEW VOLUME of “BOHN'S ARTIST'S LIBRARY,” 5s. 


ATREATISE on PAINTING. By Leonardo 


DA VINCI. Translated from the Italian by JOHN FRANCIS RIGAUD, B.A. With 
& Life of Leonardo, an Acc*ant of his Works by John William Brown, and 
Numerous Plates. New Edition, Revised. 


+ Post free on application. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS.—Full Catalogues 


sent on application of upwards of 480 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS of all KINDS, 
Comprising the Bibliotheca Classica, Grammar-School Classics, Cambridge 
Greek and Latin Texts, Cambridge Texts with Notes, Public School Series of 
Classical Authors, other Annotated Editions, Translations, Atlases, Latin and 
Greek Olass-Books, Classical Tables, Cambridge School and College Text- 
Books, Works on Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and Higher Mathematics, 
on Divinity, History, and Topography, Annotated ae Classics, French, 

n,and English Olass-Books, French and English Dictionaries, Gasc's 
French ay Gombert's French Drama, Books for Young Readers, Bell's 

ing 8, &c. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 





oor Personal Sketches of Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics, and Letters 
Literary Friends. 


PHYLLIS. 3 vols. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S Story, “ EREMA; or, My 
Father's Sin ;” and Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Story, “CARITA,” are 
mow appearing in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, price One 
Shilling Monthly. - 





> 
a 


This day, One Shilling, No. 209. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 


With lustrations by Gzon¢E DU MAURIER and Frank DIcKsER. 


0. Roger's Fate. 
ARITA. With an Illustration, Chap. 34. The Widow. 
36. Between the Two. ’ - 4 . 
TRANSCAUCASIA. 
Lizzte’s BARGAIN. 
RIDICULE AND TRUTR. 
A DutoH MILTon. 
Appr | ae w 
MA; or, My Father's Sin. ith an Illustration. Chap. 30. Cooks 
Ooxcombs. 31. Adrift. 32. At Home. 33. Lord Castlewood. ste 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and ©O., 15 Waterloo Place. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND EDITION, 3 vols., with Portraits and Illustrations, 32s. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIO- 


GRAPHY. With Memorials by Mania Weston CHAPMAN. 





RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of 


Learning; the Fine Arts. By JOHN ADDINGTON SymoONps, Author of “An 
Introduction to the Study of Dante,” “Studies of the Greek Poets,” and 
“ Sketches in Italy and Greece.” 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 





STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First 


Series. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “Renaissance in 
Italy,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece.” Second Edition. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


FLOTSAM and JETSAM: Rhymes Old and 


New. By Atrrep Domertrt, Author of “ Ranolf and Amohia.” Square 16mo, 
price 7s. 





A DREAM of the GIRONDE, and other 


Poems. By EVELYN PYNE. (Nearly ready. 





LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With a Preface. Orown 8vo, 7s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Page 


Roseri4, M.A., Viear of Eye, Suffolk, Author of ‘ Lawand God." Second 
Edition, crown 8¥o, 6s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


LAW and GOD. Fourth Edition. Crown 


8vo, 58. 





ERASMUS: His Life and Character as 


shown in his Correspondence and Works. By Robert B. Drumwonn. With 
Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 





NEW NOVELS. 





HEAPS of MONEY. By W. E. Norris. 


2 vols. 


——— 


(Nearly ready 


DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING | WARJORIE BRUCE’S LOVERS. By Mary 


done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
ne SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. vA 
A OATALOGUE, with Prices of every uisite for 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, ‘ee., &c., ust post free. 


PATRICK. 2 vols. (Un the press. 








192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and 0O., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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‘ TAUNUS : 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER 


WHOLESOME, REFRESHING, AND SPARKLING. a 


552 THE SPECTATOR. 








PATRONISED BY HER GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. LA 
SUPPLIED BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND H.R.H. THE GRAND 
* DUKE OF HESSE. ys 


, The Globe, in an Article on the London Water, says:—* Ordinary artificial Aerated Waters are 


manufactured in London with the same water that is supplied to householders of all classes, rich or poor. 
Aeration does not destroy poison-germs, nor even render them less deleterious. Safety is only to be gained 
by exclusively using imported waters of high class.” 








TAUNUS WATER “His B.H. the Grand Duke of Hesse, in whose dominions the Taunus Spring is situate, has been 
pleased to a int Mr. Friedrich. the Proprietor of the Taunus Spring, to be Special Purveyor to his Royal Highness 
of the TAUNUS NATURAL MINERAL WATER.” 
TAUNUS WATER “A wholesome and pleasant drink.”—The Lancet. 
TAUNUS WATER ‘¢ May be classed amongst the most delicious of our table-waters.”— Medical Press and Circular, 
TAUNUS WATER “ An agreeable, sparkling beverage, soothing to the palate, and free from all organic and inorganic 
impurities."—Medical Examiner. : 
TAUNUS WATER “Highly recommended as a wholesome beverage.”— Vienna Medical Press. 
TAUNUS WATER “Isa very pure natural mineral water.”—Doctor. — 
TAUNUS WATER ‘“‘ Has many recommendations, being pure, sparkling, and thirst-quenching.”—Public Health. 
TAUNUS WATER ‘t Perfection of table-waters.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
TAUNUS WATER ‘Is greatly to be recommended as a dietetic beverage. It is easily digested, and does not create 
flatulence, like other similar Mineral Waters. It is refreshing, assists the digestion, cures acidity, and increases the 
secretions of the kidneys."—RicHarp ScuMitTz, M.D., Neuenahr. ( 
TAUNUS WATER According to its analysis, the ‘‘Taunus Water is to be considered as a THOROUGHLY PURE 
NA L SODA-WATER, which, for dietetic purposes, is TO BE PREFERRED to manufactured Soda-Water, 
in the same degree as a natural wine is preferred to the artificial manufacture."—Dr. SORWARTZ, Regierungs and 
, Medicinal Rath, Cologne. : 
TAUNUS WATER ‘¢ Far excels all artificially produced Aerated Waters.”—Hour. 
TAUNUS WATER “Cannot be excelled.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
TAUNUS WATER ‘© A most agreeable table-beverage.”—Public Opinion. 
TAUNUS WATER “Is one of the purest Natural Waters.”—John Bull. 4 
TAUNUS WATER  ‘“Fulfils in every respect the properties required in a wholesome table-beverage.”—Court Circular, 
PRICES. ile | 
In Lonpow CarriaGe Parp To any Rattway Srarion iv ENGianp. 
GO GLASS QUARTS ....:...ccccsvereerveeee 268 Od . 50 GLASS QUARTS .........sssssessecseees 298 Od 
SB GLAES QUARTS ....cvscossccvccsssccese 14s 6d | Bottles BE GER GBBT ccccccccccsscoscspecenss 16s 6d | Bottles 
DOD RS BAAD cicsccicessvenccesocsccsess 42s Od { Included. BF I UTI ocsccocersocscococscccccces 46s Od { Included. 
BG I CFO vvcsccivéecocesisesccceseses 22s 6d go BR 256 Od 
HAMPERS 1s EXTRA. & | 





LIBERAL ALLOWANCE MADE TO THE TRADE. | 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, AND MINERAL-WATER DEALERS. 


QUARTS 


ocveisesscococdl TPevsvsccseccssere OE | 


EE ociscssicscenstocdestososssivicocviscvassees’ 6d. 


“a PATENT CORKS FOR RECORKING THE BOTTLES, THUS PRESERVING THE EFFERVESCENCE, ARE SOLD BY THE 


SOLE 


IMPORTERS: 


6 CLARENDON MANSIONS, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


COMPANY, PRICES, 1s AND 2s 6p. 


THE TAUNUS COMPANY, 








CITY DEPOT: GEE, LISTON, AND CO., 41 ST. MARY AXE, E.C. 


JOHN MACKAY, 


119 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, AGENT FOR SCOTLAND. 











Lonvon: Printed by Jonny CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 16 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Pabl'shed by him at the “Spgcrator™ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Siturday, April 2% 1877. 
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